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In 1907 Professor John M. Manly read before the American Philo- 
logical Association a paper’ in which he endeavored to supply the 
historical background of Chaucer’s portrait of the knight in the 
Prologue to The Canterbury Tales, and came to the conclusion, as 
he phrases it in his New Light on Chaucer, ‘‘that the career ascribed 
to the knight was a possible and natural career.’’? This conclusion 
was based in part on a study of the testimony in the famous Serope- 
Grosvenor dispute, though Professor Manly, with admirable re- 
straint in view of the seantiness of his materials, refrained from as- 
serting that Chaucer was actually drawing a portrait of a member 
of the Serope family. His article did, however, leave the reader to 
infer the possibility that the knight of the Prologue might be a com- 
posite portrait of two members of the Scrope family. In his more 
recent New Light on Chaucer Professor Manly tells us that in his 
original paper he ‘‘suggested the possibility that the portrait might 
be a composite portrait’’ of the two Scropes.* In 1916 Professor A. 
S. Cook published a somewhat more elaborate study* in which he 
agreed with Manly that ‘‘Chaucer’s knight is a typical, in some 
sense a composite, figure,’’ but advanced the theory that Chaucer 
had in mind the careers of two men of royal lineage, that Earl of 
Derby who later beeame Duke of Lancaster, and his grandson, an- 
other Earl of Derby, who later became Henry IV. Admirable as 
these studies are in many ways, neither is entirely satisfactory as 


1**A Knight Ther Was,’’ in Transactions of the American Philological As- 
sociation, Xxxvitl (1907), 89-107. 
2(New York, 1926), p. 254. 


38P, 255. 
«The Historical Background of Chaucer’s Knight,’’ in Transactions of the 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, XX (1916), 161-240. 


5P. 237. 
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an elucidation of the historical background of the knight of the Pro- 
logue. It implies no criticism of Professor Manly’s elucidation of 
certain aspects of the knight’s campaigns to say that his contempo- 
rary and nearly contemporary materials are rather scanty and lack- 
ing in detail. As for Professor Cook’s study, his conclusions eannot 
always be accepted in matters of detail,®° and in general his two 
Derbys with their high rank—they were not only great lords but of 
the blood royal—, their ambassadorial functions, and their numerous 
retinues seem altogether too exalted to have been very likely models, 
or to be entirely satisfactory illustrations, for the portrait of a 
knight who goes on a pilgrimage with a miscellaneous group of 
lower and middle-class persons and is content to ride with a single 
servant, even if the implication is that he could have had more had 
he wanted them. 

It is rather curious that in attempts to elucidate the knight of the 
Prologue, no one has noticed hitherto the autobiographical ae- 
count of the campaigns of a German knight, Jérg von Ehingen. 
This account exists in manuscript in the Landesbibliothek at Stutt- 
gart,” and since 1842 has been available in the first volume of the 
publications of the Litterarischer Verein of Stuttgart. A recent 
and admirable translation into English has been made by Mr. Mal- 
colm Letts,’ who also fails to see the significance of the document in 
relation to Chaucer’s knight. Yet it may be asserted, I think, that 
few documents which have come down to us are of more value for 
the illustration and elucidation of the knight of the Prologue. 

The fundamental significance of von Ehingen’s account for 
Chaucer resides in the fact that the kind of career he had parallels 
that of Chaucer’s knight to an extraordinary degree. The German 
knight, of course, did many things that Chaucer’s knight did not 
do, or at least that we are not told that he did—for the German 


6A good illustration is Cook’s conclusion on p. 209 that it is unlikely that 
Chaucer would have learned about the Teutonic table of honor from any other 
source than the Earl of Derby. The evidence presented justifies no such con- 
elusion. Equally strange is Professor Cook’s conclusion on p. 210 that Chaucer 
could hardly have heard about the table of honor from Sir William Martel, 
who was actually present at one in 1385. The reason given is that ‘‘history 
records so little’’ of this knight! Besides, it is by no means certain that the 
institution described by Professor Cook is what Chaucer had in mind in Pro- 
logue 52-3. Cook tells us that we know definitely of only five occasions on 


which it was held, but Chaucer says, ‘‘Ful ofte tyme he hadde the bord 
bigonne. 
501. 
7Historia 4to. No. 141. 
8The Diary of Jérg von Ehingen (London, 1929). 


’? Cf. Manly’s note in his Canterbury Tales (New York, 1928), p. 
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diary is much more detailed than the poetical portrait—, and of 
course von Ehingen did not fight in the same battles as Chaucer’s 
knight, but, living as he did shortly after Chaucer’s time, he did 
the same kind of things that the knight of the Prologue did, and did 
them, furthermore, in pretty much the same parts of the world and 
for the same reasons. This similarity in the careers of the two men 
ean perhaps best be made clear by a review of the chief features of 
von Ehingen’s account of himself. 

Jérg von Ehingen was a member of one of those ancient noble 
families of Swabia who at an earlier period had contributed so many 
knightly members to the ranks of the minnesingers. Born in 1428 at 
the castle of Hohenentringen near Rottenburg, he was the son of 
Rudolf von Ehingen, a knight who spent his youth as a page at the 
court of Sigismund, King of the Romans, and later had a long and 
honorable career in the service of the house of Wiirttemberg.® This 
father is an essential part of the portrait. Though he fought in the 
frays of the age when need demanded, he was in no sense that 
romanticized creature, a robber baron. On the contrary, we are told 
in that part of the Ehingen manuscript which Letts conjectures to 
have been written by Sigmund von Hornstein,’® a grandson of Jorg 
von Ehingen, that Rudolf was a pious man, that he assisted in the 
building of many churches, that he added to the foundations and 
charities of his parents, that he labored arduously to adjust the dis- 
putes between the people and the clergy and the nobles, and that he 
was a man of tranquil disposition who generally brought whatever 
business he undertook to a peaceful conclusion." Yet he was no 
mere man of business. He had a keen sense of the obligations of 
chivalry and knighthood.?? At length, at the age of eighty-one, 
with a notable reputation for justice, wisdom, and kindness, he de- 
termined to devote the rest of his life entirely to deeds of piety. 
Von Hornstein’s account shows him dividing his possessions among 
his sons, making a pilgrimage with them to the grave of Hailwigis, a 
holy member of his family, and retiring with a single servant to a 
monastery, where he died some years later.”® 

Jérg von Ehingen, old Rudolf’s favorite son, was sent in his 
youth as a page to the court of Duke Sigismund of the Tyrol at 





9Ibid., pp. 14-16. 
10] bid., p. 9. 

11] bid., p. 16. 
12]bid., pp. 22-23. 
13]bid., pp. 16-18. 
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Innsbruck. Here, it is true, he did not carve before his father at the 
table, as Chaucer’s squire did, but he did carve before the Duchess 
Eleanor, a daughter of James I of Scotland.'* But the peaceful and 
pleasure-loving court of Innsbruck did not long please him. As 
soon as he was old enough, he entered the service of a more active 
prince, Duke Albert of Austria, in order, he tells us, to learn the 
practices of knighthood.** He was now a squire, and in that capacity 
accompanied Duke Albert, with five hundred others, to the corona- 
tion of Ladislaus as King of Bohemia in 1453. In the tournaments 
at Prague which accompanied the coronation he was one of five of 
the Duke’s five hundred who won their knighthood, and he was 
welcomed home by his father with great joy at the honorable state 
which he had attained. What happened next is best told in Jérg’s 
own words: 


My father called me into his room, which still stands above the gate, and had 
long and agreeable speech with me concerning the state of knighthood, and in 
what manner I should comport myself, and presented me for my knighthood 
with 400 gulden which he had then by him in a bowl. He told me also that it 
was not his wish that I should henceforward spend my time in peace and use- 
lessness in the courts of princes, or in taverns, but that in the coming spring a 
splendid expedition under the command of the knights of St. John was setting 
out for Rhodes, since the Turkish ruler had allowed it to be known that he 
would attack Rhodes by sea and land with intent to conquer it. For this ex- 
pedition I was to prepare myself as a young knight, and was to set out in the 
coming spring with the knights for Rhodes. And when the undertaking had 
been accomplished (if God the Lord had so long spared my life) I was to 
proceed to the Holy Sepulchre of Christ and to the Holy Land. For my father 
had been possessed throughout his life with a great longing to see the Holy 
City and the land, but had been hindered by an abundance of weighty matters 
from accomplishing his purpose, as indeed he had told me many times. It 
would therefore give him great joy, he said, for me to visit the Holy Land and 
cities, for which purpose he would fit me out according to his means. This 
speech was very pleasing to me, and I gave my father to understand that it 
was my own wish and disposition to perform the obligations of knighthood in 
all earnestness.16 


This was the beginning of Jérg’s career of adventure. There is a 
delightful naiveté in his account of this part of his career. With 
many knights from France and Spain he proceeded by way of 
Venice to Rhodes, where he was soon sufficiently distinguished to 
be singled out by the Grand Master and given special honors. Af- 
ter spending some time in Rhodes and waiting in vain for the ex- 
pected siege by the Turks to materialize, he set out for the Holy 
Land, cherishing ‘‘a thorn from Our Lord’s crown’’ as a present 
from the Grand Master, and eager to go first to Beyrout because he 





14] bid., p. 19. 
15 bid. 
16] bid., pp. 22-23. 
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had heard that it was there that Saint George had slain the dragon 
and converted the king and the whole people to Christianity. By 
way of Tyre he eventually reached Jerusalem, where he visited the 
holy places and remained for fifteen days. On the return journey 
he was taken prisoner and held for ransom in Damascus, and after 
his release proceeded to Alexandria, ‘‘where the holy virgin Saint 
Catharine was martyred.’’ By 1455 he was back in Germany at 
Schloss Kilehberg, proudly depositing in the castle chapel the relies 
he had garnered on his travels. Presenting himself to his old mas- 
ter, Duke Albert, he was rewarded with the order of the Salamander, 
and was preferred, he tells us, above all the other lords and nobles.” 

Jorg now found himself in something of a predicament. Peace 
was universal in Germany at this time. He somewhat disgustedly 
remarks that he found the nobles at Duke Albert’s court wholly oe- 
cupied with ‘‘racing, tourneys, and dancing.’’ Such employments 
were not for his restless spirit. He yearned to distinguish himself 
further in feats of arms. Accordingly, he formed the project of 
wandering from one country to another until he found ‘‘serious 
and important affairs,’’ and in 1456 he set out with Jérg von 
Ramsyden, a young Austrian knight who, he tells us, was anxious 
to learn the services of knighthood, and who regarded him, because 
of his prowess and experience, as a father. The two knights were 
provided with a herald who spoke many languages, a baggage serv- 
ant, ten horses, letters of introduction from the Emperor to the 
Kings of France, Spain, Portugal, and England (the order is 
Jérg’s), and a general letter to all Christian kings and princes.’* 
Obviously this was to be no ordinary adventure. Nor was it. 

In France our two adventurers found little to detain them, but 
while they were at the court of the king. Charles VII, they received 
news that the King of Spain was about to lead a great expedition 
against the Moorish King of Granada and his allies in northern 
Africa, and accordingly they headed for Spain, visiting on the way 
the court of King René of Sicily at Angers and that of the King of 
Navarre. Jérg’s peninsular adventures were divided into two cam- 
paigns. Contrary to his original intention, he fought first with the 
King of Portugal against the King of Fez and other northern 
African kings. He was indeed at a noble disembarkation as the 
Portuguese army landed at Ceuta in northern Afriea, and in the 
defense of the city he played a notable part, being designated com- 


17Ibid., pp. 23-26. 
18Tbid., pp. 26-27. 
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mander of one of the four military divisions into which it was di- 
vided, and flying his own flag over it. Here occurred his most 
famous exploit, and one which has particular interest in connection 
with the knight of the Prologue. He did not fight three times in 
the lists with infidel champions, but when a Moorish champion chal- 
lenged a Christian one and it was agreed that the two should meet 
in an open field between the two armies, it was none other than 
Jorg von Ehingen who was selected to be the Christian champion, 
and he did slay his man. I give his account of the incident in full: 


And when evening came on, certain of our men drew near and reported that a 
mighty man among the infidels desired to engage in combat with a Christian 
in the plain between the two hills. Then I begged the captain that he would 
send me, for I was well arrayed and very apt in tilting armour. I had also a 
strong jennet which the King had presented to me. The captain consented 
and caused the signal to be blown to cease fighting, and the hosts reassembled. 
Then I made a cross with my spear, and holding it in front of me I rode from 
our army toward the infidels across the valley, and when the infidels saw this 
they returned also to their armies. Our captain also sent out a trumpeter 
towards the infidels, who blew a blast and gave the signal. Then, very speedily, 
one of the infidels appeared, riding across the plain on a fine Barbary steed. 
I did not delay, but rode at once to meet him. The infidel threw his shield in 
front of him, and laying his spear on his arm he ran swiftly at me, uttering a 
ery. I approached, having my spear at the thigh, but as I drew near I couched 
my spear and thrust at his shield, and although he struck at me with his spear in 
the flank and forearm, I was able to give him such a mighty thrust that horse 
and man fell to the ground. But his spear hung in my armour and hindered 
me, and I had great difficulty in loosing it and alighting from my horse. By 
this time he also was dismounted. I had my sword in my hand; he likewise 
seized his sword, and we advanced and gave each other a mighty blow. The 
infidel had excellent armour, and although I struck him by the shield he re- 
ceived no injury. Nor did his blows injure me. We then gripped each other 
and wrestled so long that we fell to the ground side by side. But the infidel 
was a man of amazing strength. He tore himself from my grasp, and we both 
raised our bodies until we were kneeling side by side. I then thrust him from 
me with my left hand in order to be able to strike at him with my sword, and 
this I was able to do, for with the thrust his body was so far removed that I 
was able to cut at his face, and although the blow was not wholly successful, I 
wounded him so that he swayed and was half-blinded. I then struck him a 
direct blow in the face and hurled him to the ground, and falling upon him I 
thrust my sword through his throat, after which I rose to my feet, took his 
sword, and returned to my horse. The two beasts were standing side by side. 
They had been worked hard the whole day and were very quiet. 

When the infidels saw that I had conquered, they drew off their forces. But 
the Portuguese and Christians approached and cut off the infidel’s head, and 
took his spear, and placed the head upon it, and removed his armour, It was a 
costly suit, made in the heathen fashion, very strong and richly ornamented. 
They took also his shield and horse, and carried me back to the captain, who 
was beyond all measure delighted, and clasped ine in his arms, and there was 
great joy throughout the whole army.!® 


This exploit brought Jérg no end of honors. We are not told, it is 
true, that he began the board at a feast of honor, but it is entirely 


19 bid., pp. 34-36. 
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possible that he did so, for he was honored in a special knightly 
ceremony in which he rode preceded by a trumpeter and followed 
by the most famous lords and knights on the expedition.2° 

Von Ehingen’s second peninsular campaign was with the King of 
Spain’s expedition against the Moorish King of Granada. The 
Christian army invaded the province of Granada, and after storm- 
ing various fortresses and smaller cities, laid siege to Granada itself. 
Jorg as usual distinguished himself. He was one of a select com- 
pany who went forth to do battle with the Moors, and on his return 
to the main army was attached, as a reward, to the royal standard. 
At the siege of an unnamed small town he was badly wounded. The 
rewards for his services in this campaign were a purse of three 
hundred ducats, a fine jennet, and several knightly orders.” 

The remaining portion of Jérg’s account is very brief. From 
Spain he and his companion went by way of France to England 
and then to Scotland, where the King, James II, brother of his old 
mistress, Duchess Eleanor of the Tyrol, warmly received him and 
gave valuable presents to him and the four pages he had with him 
at the time. At this point the narrative breaks off. 

There is no reason to assume that von Ehingen’s account is not 
to be taken at its face value. Jérg was no Baron von Munchhausen ; 
and the indisputable proof of the fact is that we can check from 
independent sources some of the very episodes that we would be 
most inclined to doubt. We do not have to take his word, for ex- 
ample, for the single combat with the Moorish champion at Ceuta. 
When the Nuremberg physician, Hieronymus Miinzer, visited Lis- 
bon nearly half a century after Jérg’s exploit, he found the fame of 
it still fresh and records the circumstances in his own Jtinerarium 
of 1494-95.22. Nor do we have to take Jérg’s account of the various 
honors he received entirely on his own word, for the grant of the 
Order of the Eseama to him, dated 1458, is extant and is printed by 
Letts,”* as is also a letter from the King of Portugal in which Jorg ’s 
exploits at Ceuta are gratefully referred to.** Nor are we, on the 
other hand, to assume that Jérg was either an innocent abroad or a 
Don Quixote. The various kings whose courts he visited took him 
as seriously as he took himself, a fact which is amply evidenced by 


20[bid., p. 36. 

217Tbid., pp. 37-38. 

22The relevant passage is quoted by Letts, p. 30. 
23P. 67. 

24P. 68. 
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the tokens of favor which were bestowed upon him. It is further 
to be noted that after his return to Germany he had, like his father 
before him, an honorable career in offices of court and state. In 
1462, for example, we find him as chief bailiff at Tubingen and 
governor of the castle.» He died widely mourned in Swabia and 
famous for his exploits. 

The points of resemblance between the actual career of von 
Ehingen and Chaucer’s knight are numerous and obvious. - Both 
had careers as wandering knights, both were associated with mili- 
tary orders in fighting on the borders of Christendom, and von 
Ehingen fought at both ends of the Mediterranean as Chaucer’s 
knight had done, and in part at the same places. Both knights 
fought in combats against heathen champions, Chaucer’s knight 
three times, von Ehingen once. Furthermore, in the course of their 
campaigns both knights acquired renown for their exploits and 
were honored ‘‘aboven alle naciouns,’’ the one in Prussia, the other 
in northern Africa. The only very striking difference between the 
two is that Chaucer’s knight fought in the various campaigns of 
the Teutonic knights and other military orders against the Slavs. 
But this is due merely to an accident of chronology. There is no 
reason to believe that if there had been great military activity in 
Prussia in von Ehingen’s time, as there had been in Chaucer’s time, 
he would not have been there, for the service of Chaucer’s knight 
in Prussia is exactly the sort of service that von Ehingen set out 
with von Ramsyden to find. Certainly, when he set out with a letter 
from the Emperor addressed to all Christian princes, wherever they 
might be, he contemplated no limits to his search for knightly serv- 
ice. Indeed, he tells us that he set out for France and Spain only 
after he had inquired diligently and found that there was no need 
for his sword in Germany.”® 

Nor is the resemblance of von Ehingen to Chaucer’s knight mere- 
ly a matter of similarities in the externalities of their careers. The 
love of chivalry, truth, honor, liberality, and- courtesy of the Eng- 
lish knight are duplicated in Jérg. His modesty, his love of chiv- 
alry, his sense of chivalric ideals are clearly reflected in his account 
of his adventures; and his wisdom and gentleness are attested by 
his long and successful career as an administrator in the service of 
the house of Wiirttemberg and the general mourning which attended 


25Ibid., p. 7. 
26Ibid., p. 26. 
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his death. The family chroniclers unite in describing his piety and 
charity,”’ and if it be objected that these are unreliable witnesses, 
we can appeal to his deeds. Having been granted the right by the 
Bishop of Constance to have an altar at Schloss Kilechberg and to 
have mass said there by his private chaplain, he built the chapel 
which still stands and commissioned an artist from Ulm to decorate 
it."* In his old age he divided his property among his sons and 
retired to a little sheep farm in which he delighted. We are not 
told that he went on a pilgrimage at any time after his return from 
his campaigns, but it is clear that the pilgrimage habit was estab- 
lished in his family, and we need not overlook the local pilgrimage 
he went on as a youth to the grave of the holy Hailwigis. Of Jérg 
von Ehingen it could indeed be said: 

A Knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 

That fro the tyme that he first bigan 

To ryden out, he lovede chivalrye, 

Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisye. 

Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre, 

And therto hadde he riden, no man ferre, 


As wel in Cristendom as in hethenesse, 
And ever honoured for his worthinesse. 


And again: 


And though that he were worthy, he was wys, 
And of his port as meke as is a mayde. 

He never yet no vileinye ne sayde 

In al his lyf, unto no maner wight. 

He was a verray, parfit, gentil knight. 

What conclusions regarding Chaucer’s knight are to be drawn 
from the career of von Ehingen? They are, I believe, three. In the 
first place, Professor Manly’s conclusion that ‘‘the career ascribed 
to the knight was a possible and natural eareer’’ is amply supported. 
Von Ehingen’s account gives more detailed and in some respects 
more satisfactory evidence on this point than anything cited by 
either Manly or Cook. On the basis of this evidence we should 
probably want to modify Professor Manly’s conclusion, on the basis 
‘of a passage in Froissart, that Chaucer’s knight probably did not 
fight in single combats against the Moors,” to the extent of saying 
that it is not at all improbable that he did precisely that. In the 
second place, Jérg’s account and his subsequent career provide us 
with significant data on the vexed question of the extent to which 


27Ibid., p. 8. 
28Ibid. 
20¢ A Knight Ther Was,’’ p. 94. 
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Chaucer’s knight is an idealized portrait. Even if we assume—and 
I do not see that it is necessary to make the assumption—that von 
Ehingen’s head was full of chivalric romances and that he tended 
somewhat to idealize his own career in terms of them, there is still 
enough evidence left to make clear that von Ehingen realized in 
the life the knightly ideal to a truly remarkable degree. My own 
inclination is to conclude that he provides us with good reasons for 
minimizing, rather than emphasizing, the element of idealization in 
Chaucer’s knight. Finally, the von Ehingen diary, while it proves 
nothing, does nevertheless have a significant bearing on the attempts 
made by Professor Cook to show that Chaucer’s knight was a eom- 
posite portrait of two Earls of Derby, and on Professor Manly’s 
suggestion that he was possibly a compound of two knightly Seropes. 
When we find two Earls of Derby with careers somewhat like that 
of Chaucer’s knight and two Seropes with careers somewhat more 
like that of Chaucer’s knight, and when a knight turns up in Cer- 
many a half century after Chaucer’s time with a career also like 
that of Chaucer’s knight, may we not begin to suspect that there 
were other knights who had similar eareers—that, indeed, numerous 
other knights had similar careers? In fact, Professor Cook’s own 
notes afford striking evidence in this direction.*® And if this is so, 
if numerous knights had eareers similar to that of the knight of 
the Prologue, and if, furthermore, Chaucer could hardly have es- 
eaped knowing about many knights, are we not forced to the con- 
clusion that it is probably futile to attempt to point out the specific 
original or originals of Chaucer’s portrait? 


3200p. cit., pp. 202ff., 217ff. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF MARLOWE’S CHARACTER 
By Pau H. Kocuer 


University of Washington 


Marlowe’s character, however variously interpreted, has too often 
been thought of as a static one, relatively unchanged from the time 
of his earliest plays to that of his latest. The object of this paper 
will be to attempt to trace a fairly continuous line of evolution in 
his nature during the six or more years which elapsed between the 
first draft of his Dido and the composition of the unfinished Hero 
and Leander.* 

Briefly, the sequence of Marlowe’s dramas is, in its most funda- 
mental terms, a record of the discovery and expanding perception 
of the world outside the self, accompanied by an increasing identi- 
fication of the self with that world. The Marlowe of Tamburlaine 
is a man who lives, psychologically if not literally, exiled from 
humanity, alone with the transcendent forms of his imagination and 
the hopes of his passionate ambition ; the Marlowe of Edward II and 
Hero and Leander has moved a long way towards the world of 
human affairs and sympathies. 

A study of this kind must necessarily lean most heavily upon the 
internal evidence of the plays themselves, for the external biograph- 
ical data are scanty and not of the sort which makes either for or 
against the theory of a development in character. The question im- 
mediately arises whether this method of interpreting the dramatist 


1Miss U. M. Ellis-Fermor in her Christopher Marlowe (London: Methuen & 
Co., 1927) has conceived of Marlowe as a changing personality. Between her 
interpretation and that which I am about to offer there will be found a few 
similarities and many differences. Miss M. C. Bradbrook, Themes and Con- 
ventions of Elizabethan Tragedy (Cambr. Univ. Pr., 1935), ch. vi, remarks on 
some phases of this subject. John Bakeless, Christopher Marlowe (MN. ¥.: 
Morrow & Co., 1937) speaks sometimes of the development of Marlowe’s art, 
not directly of his psychological history. ; 

In this discussion I shall follow the Marlowe canon and its chronology as 
worked out by Tucker Brooke in his edition of The Works of Christopher 
Marlowe (Oxford: Clarendon Pr., 1910). My treatment will therefore take 
up the following works in the order named: Dido, Tamburlaine, Faustus, The 
Jew of Malta, Edward IJ, The Massacre at Paris, and JZero and Leander. For 
reasons which I have not space to detail here, it has seemed to me undesirable 
at present to accept the various more recent proposals for revising this chro- 
nology and for admitting into the canon such doubtful plays as The Contention 
betwixt the Two Famous Houses of York and Lancaster and The True Tragedy 
of Richard Duke of York. 
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by his work is legitimate. My contention is that the method has a 
certain sphere of usefulness in the case of every dramatist and that 
in the ease of Marlowe this sphere is particularly extensive.?, Some 
men write themselves into their work more immediately and clearly 
than others. In this respect Marlowe may be called the first of the 
English romantics. That he speaks his own aspirations and sorrows 
through the personages of his dramas is shown first of all by a cer- 
tain tone of naked sincerity which these sentiments bear and, more 
conclusively, by the manner in which the same type of character—I 
had almost said the same character—is evoked time and again 
throughout his dramas. Many critics have noted that Tamburlaine, 
Faustus, Barabas, Gaveston, Mortimer, and the Guise are but the 
embodiments of a craving for illimitable power in varied forms, and 
few have hesitated to attribute this ambition to Marlowe himself. 
It requires only an easy extension of the same principle to see in 
the changing réle which Marlowe allots to ambition in his successive 
dramas a reliable indication of a parallel change in Marlowe’s own 
temperament, and this is the approach I shall follow in making this 
study. In reply to the objection that such changes in treatment are 
due simply to the demands of different plots, the answer may be 
made that as far as we know Marlowe was free to choose his own plots 
and that, individualist as he was, he naturally chose the plot which 
best suited his nature at the particular time. Again, he had perfect 
liberty to give any interpretation he wished to each plot after he 
had chosen it. There are of course many other objections which 
might be urged against the method of using the plays to reach 
Marlowe’s character, but since a complete answer to them would 
require a separate essay, the best I can do here is to present the 
results of this method, hoping that by their consistency and proba- 
bility they will justify its use. 

When we begin an analysis of the plays, the Dido must first claim 
our attention, for, according to Tucker Brooke’s theory* which we 
here adopt, it is the earliest of Marlowe’s plays, having been written 
first in the Cambridge period and revised at about the time of 
Edward II, What we miss especially in it is the immense and per- 
vading consciousness of the self which the other dramas teach us to 
expect of Marlowe. This fact suggests that the drama is a very early 


2See this argument set forth in greater detail by H. W. Herrington, ‘‘ Chris- 
topher Marlowe—Rationalist,’’ Essays in Memory of Barrett Wendell (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1926), pp. 121-152. 


8The Life of Marlowe (London: Methuen & Co., 1930), p. 115. 
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one, written a number of years before Tamburlaine. The inference 
is that Marlowe was then in that period of youth, common to many 
sensitive spirits, when the personality is not yet fully aware of its 
own identity as against the world which surrounds it. At this 
period passions and disappointments are of course felt, but there is 
still not the keen sense of the individuality from which they ema- 
nate. Thus Marlowe to a certain extent throws himself into the 
frenzy of his Dido—and this was undoubtedly what attracted him 
in the theme—but he does not turn the situation into one in which 
the single ego opposes the world, as he was later to do in his four 
great plays. He does not, for instance, bring out nearly the full 
possibilities for Dido’s struggle against the destiny which snatches 
Aeneas away from her. He might have made of this another such 
despairing conflict of the individual with a hostile universe as he 
painted in Faustus. Instead, he hardly makes Dido aware that it 
is the gods who are the ultimate cause of her suffering. The issue 
is not yet clearly seen because the idea of the self has not definitely 
emerged into consciousness. 

Of the manner of this emergence we have no record. Between 
Dido and Tamburlaine there is a silence, and when it is broken we 
hear the declamations of Tamburlaine’s colossal ego, already at full 
growth. 

In Tamburlaine the self is to a great extent alone in the universe, 
blinded in mists and separated both from God and man. The dom- 
inant note of the drama as far as religion is concerned is Tambur- 
laine’s strength and self-dependence. He uses the idea of a Divine 
Power to enhance himself, since he alternately considers himself a 
scourge divinely appointed to devastate the earth and utters threats 
against the Deity. In neither case does he show the humility before 
God which is at the root of all genuine religion. Tamburlaine, like 
Faustus, conceives of God as a compelling force, a potential or 
actual enemy, not as a source and object of love. We must notice, 
however, that through the dominant tone of defiance in the play 
sometimes sounds, as if at a distance, a softer note of submission. 
The depth of poetry with which Marlowe writes Bajazeth’s tragedy, 


4Tucker Brooke’s suggestion (The Life of Marlowe, p. 41) that it was Mar- 
lowe’s moving from Cambridge to the more turbulent life of London which 
developed his qualities of wilfulness and iconoclasm is tempting. But since 
Bakeless (op. cit., pp. 123-25) shows that many of the books used by Marlowe 
as sources for Tamburlaine were available to him in the Cambridge libraries, 
the probability is that he at least began this play while he was still at Cam- 
bridge. The awakening must then have occurred before he left the university. 
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the great laments of Zenocrate for the fall of earthly potentates, 
and Tamburlaine’s final recognition of the necessity of death show 
that behind the veil of splendor and achievement the dramatist sees 
the face of universal human destiny and is filled with a sense of his 
own impotence. So the sense of weakness is already competing in 
his nature with the sense of strength proper to youth, each sueceed- 
ing the other according to the mood. But the sense of strength is at 
this time prevalent. 

Tamburlaine is aloof from man as well as from God. His quest 
of terrestrial power is only incidentally an entry into the affairs of 
the world; in its essence it is a lofty and remote aspiration, pitched 
in ideal regions.5 He does not consider himself a member of human 
society but stands far withdrawn as the sole and unique being of 
the world, regarding mankind much as a child regards the supply 
of colored blocks with which he builds beautiful houses. The most 
obvious instanee is his ruthlessness to all who oppose his march 
toward world dominion. But it will be found that he also essentially 
lacks sympathy for the being he ioves best—Zenocrate. When he 
sees her sorrowing for the danger of her father and her country, 
what touches him most is not the knowledge that she is suffering 
but the sight of her loveliness in tears.° He is wanting in the power 
of suffering with others, or, indeed, of feeling with them in any real 
degree. They must come to him; he cannot go to them. And so 
when Zenocrate dies, his clamors are mere exercises in passion and 
have not the simplicity of a true grief.?’. Similarly, when Theri- 
damas mourns the death of Olympia he thinks of her loss in terms 
of vanished beauty, not of her pain or of his own loneliness and 
heartbreak... For Tamburlaine and Theridamas (and, later, for 
Faustus) the women they love are not so much human beings as 
symbols of or pathways to eternal Beauty, and love is less a matter 
of human tenderness than a reaching upwards to the inexpressible, 
a form of worship. Psychologically, such men are perfect egoists; 





5In Miss Ellis-Fermor’s edition of Tamburlaine (London: Methuen & Co., 
1930) appears at pege 103 a significant footnote to the line ‘For kings are 
clouts that every man shoots at’ (Pt. 1, 1, 4, 8). She there says: ‘‘Refer- 
ences such as this to familiar objects of Elizabethan daily life, which are fre- 
quent in Shakespeare, are rare in Marlowe, particularly in the earlier plays.’’ 
The last phrase especially tends to support the general thesis of this paper. 

6Pt. 1, v, 2, 1916ff. This and all following citations to the plays are to 
Tucker Brooke’s edition (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1910). . 


7Part 2, 1, 3. 
8Part 2, Iv, 2, 3963ff. 
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they are immersed in the experience of their own passion; their 
emotions are highly abstracted, almost impersonal. 

We must modify these observations by remarking that Tambur- 
laine is capable of warm friendship for a few, but we are also entitled 
to notice that this friendship is based upon a complete subservience 
of their personalities to his own. Tamburlaine is never called upon 
to show that real understanding which becomes necessary when 
there are differences of opinion and interest between friends. In 
short, such a friendship is not inconsistent with a very considerable 
degree of blindness and self-centeredness in the protagonist. 

Beyond this narrow circle of friends lies for Tamburlaine a hos- 
tile world where ceaseless struggle for mastery is ordained by Na- 
ture.° We find in all four of Marlowe’s chief dramas this opposi- 
tion between a central figure, with or without a few supporters, and 
the system which hems him in. With Tamburlaine, Barabas, and 
Gaveston, moreover, the social iconoclasm is intensified by the fact 
that they, like Marlowe, are of base or detested lineage. It is diffi- 
eult not to conclude that this was the attitude of Marlowe himself 
and that he felt in varying degree not merely an aloofness but a 
positive enmity to the generality of mankind. I shall try to show 
that this feeling was mollified as he grew older. 

Thus far the discussion has centered upon Tamburlaine as repre- 
sentative of Marlowe’s personal qualities. But also from an ex- 
amination of the minor characters and of the structure of the play 
we can learn something of the extent to which the dramatist faces 
away from mankind. These characters are on the whole so flat, so 
two-dimensional, so unparticularized as to indicate that Marlowe at 
this period knew little about human beings other than himself. 
There is in effect only one character in the drama, and that is Tam- 
burlaine, who is fundamentally Marlowe. The other characters 
awake to temporary life only when they become like Tamburlaine— 
that is, when they have oceasion to express either the defiant aspira- 
tion or passionate surrender which conflict in the temperament of 
the dramatist, and hence of Tamburlaine. Bajazeth, Zabina, Zeno- 
erate, Theridamas and the rest are mere platitudes except when 
they are illumined by these emotions; even their utterances are not 
differentiated, and what one says might well have been said by an- 
other. In brief, Marlowe is here not a creator of character but a 
recorder of his own inner experience, which he distributes among 


*Part 1, 1, 6, 869-80. 
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his dramatis personae without transmuting and individualizing it 
as a dramatist should. 

There are a few hopeful exceptions to these generalizations, how- 
ever. The cowardice of Mycetes and Calyphas, particularly the 
latter, the madness of Zabina, the devotion of Zenocrate and Olym- 
pia are described with a certain power of insight—a power which 
already promises the far more skillful characterizations of Edward 
II. But the traits mentioned are still close to the periphery of 
Marlowe’s nature. 

Again, whatever his sympathy with Tamburlaine, Marlowe is ob- 
jective enough to set forth clearly the hostile judgments which the 
normal social being would pass upon his pride and ambition. So 
he gives to the lesser and antagonistie characters a morality quite 
opposite to that of the central figure. They subscribe to a code of 
ethics which is that of order, duty, law, and social rights, and which 
condemns the depredations of Tamburlaine.’® It is they, and not 
he, who voice doctrines which we recognize as those of accepted 
Elizabethan ethics. In subsequent dramas we shall watch this so- 
cial morality acquiring a more prominent function, but the present 
play is so constructed as to give it only a very subordinate place. 
For by virtue of the brilliant and commanding light in which Tam- 
burlaine strides gigantic, flinging his shadow over the world of the 
drama, this condemnation of his opponents serves only to heighten 
his stature and carries no conviction in its own right. 

In summary, then, Tamburlaine reveals Marlowe as primarily 
self-sufficient, remote both from God and man. He stands upon the 
mountain peaks questioning the stars and thinks himself either the 
darling of the gods or their equal. Human beings are shapes which 
he is dimly aware of as floating in the shadows on the boundaries of 
the clear daylight of his own consciousness. Nevertheless, there is 
a muted strain in the drama of recognition that human power is 
ephemeral and of nascent understanding of other men. In this 
strain lie the seeds of future development. 

Faustus repeats many of the elements already noticed in Tam- 
burlaine. Here again a single giant figure, consumed with the 
hunger for empire, is at war with an inimical world order; again 
the theme is laid high in the empyrean, far from the ordinary pur- 
suits of men; again the men themselves, other than Faustus who is 


10The Soldan, for example, considers him ‘‘a sturdy felon and a base-bred 
thief’’ (Part 1, 1v, 3, 1582). 
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essentially Marlowe, are but vaguely realized; again the power of 
sympathy for anyone save the protagonist is at a minimum. 

But in spite of all these similarities, Faustus is different from 
Tamburlaine in one significant respect: it shifts the emphasis from 
the strength of the self to its weakness, from victory to defeat. 
Tamburlaine may be called a drama of exultation which happens to 
end in death, whereas Faustus is a drama of spiritual death which 
happens to begin with exultation. It it not necessary, though it 
would perhaps be just, to interpret this drama as an utterance of 
Marlowe’s fears for his own destiny as a free-thinking rebel from 
the laws of a Christian cosmos, The important thing is that an un- 
folding in Marlowe’s nature now leads him to choose the theme of 
the helplessness of even the most titanic human ego before God. 
He could not have written Faustus without feeling this impotence 
far more keenly than he did in the earlier play. Tamburlaine’s ar- 
rogance is indeed overthrown—if death in the midst of victory be 
an overthrow—but Marlowe depicts his fall with none of the agoniz- 
ing truth, the intensity of personal realization, which characterizes 
that of Faustus. As has been said, Tamburlaine stresses the suecess 
of ambition, Faustus its failure. 

We must observe, however, that though Faustus confesses his 
weakness in the hands of the Deity, he remains unreconciled. He 
is led shrieking off, shattered by superior power but without love in 
his heart. Tamburlaine has the same disposition to look upon God 
as a repressing force, potentially an enemy. Hero and Leander 
speaks of Fate rather than God." In fact, nowhere in Marlowe is 
God considered a dispenser of love and mercy; at most, he is legis- 
lator and judge who effects justice upon earth. I shall venture to 
suggest that the idea of an omnipotent Person was a clog on the 
free flight of the spirit which Marlowe’s nature instinctively re- 
sented. The idea of an impersonal Fate or Nature’* is for him 
more bearable because it does not involve contest with another Be- 
ing whose supervision of him seems to amount to a personal chal- 
lenge. The truth is that Marlowe’s spiritual energies flow more 
naturally in a channel not specifically religious: the worship of 
beauty. He is intensely spiritual, as most poets are spiritual, in 
that the outward and visible impressions of beauty in women and 
in nature create in him states of exaltation which rise far above the 
physical world which gives them birth. They differ from the re- 


11First Sestiad, lines 167ff. 
12Part 1, 0, 6, 869ff. ‘‘Nature that framed us of four elements—’’ 
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ligious eestasy only in not being directed towards a Supreme Being. fr 
Had Marlowe considered beautiful forms as the immediate products T 
of the Creator’s hand and looked consistently beyond them to that 


Creator, he would have been the most religious of men. That he " 
failed to do so is a tragie circumstance for which the Elizabethan M 
view of Christianity was probably responsible. Religion in that M 
era still taught men that the world of the senses, whereby beauty fe 
must enter in, belonged to the Devil; so that in order to love God it 1 
was necessary to scorn the world. This dichotomy appears signific- e] 
antly in Faustus when Helen, the incarnation of earthly beauty, is ee 
summoned up to seduce Faustus from his desire for God. t] 

The recognition of the powerlessness of the self before God has F 
important, if indirect, consequences for Marlowe’s relations with i 
men. It constitutes an advance towards greater fellow-feeling for i. 


mankind, for the sense of one’s own weakness is the strongest in- b 
centive for associating oneself in act, sympathy, and thought with : 
others of the race, while the sense of strength has the contrary ef- 


fect. 

In the main, however, Faustus is still basically unsocial as being 
a colloquy solely between Faustus and the ruling powers of the uni- T 
verse, in which other human beings drop away and are forgotten. h 
It is left for the later dramas to give to the idea of human society - 


its proper emphasis. 

The Jew of Malta begins this process and embodies some remark- 
able changes. For one thing, although the Barabas of the first two d 
Acts is touched with the grandiose dreams of Tamburlaine and T 
Faustus, the atmosphere of the drama on the whole is that of the 
world of men, not of some luminous world of the imagination. We . 
have to do here with daily intercourse, with trade, religious intoler- p 
ance, revenge, petty greed, politics, and the like. k 

On the psychological side, there is a growing realism in the de- c 
picting of the environment and the people, including a reduction of E 
the disproportion in size which existed between Tamburlaine and 


the personages among whom he moved. Barabas takes account of : 
the psychology of the people with whom he deals and meets them t 
on a footing of equality in a way never condescended to by Tambur- t 


laine, or by Faustus, for that matter. Moreover, these minor char- h 
acters are drawn with far greater discernment. We no longer feel 
in them the strain, the wild rhetorical striving, the woodenness of 
the lesser people of the earlier dramas; they have steadiness and 
normality. The portraits of Ithamore, the courtesan, Abigail, the 
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friars, Lodovick, Mathias, and the rest exhibit some excellent strokes. 
These signs indicate a growth of objective insight into human na- 
ture. 

On the ethical side we can list several new elements. Barabas is 
Marlowe’s first Machiavellian villain. In drawing his character 
Marlowe associates for the first time the egoistie aspiration of his 
former great personages with contrivances of malignity and treach- 
ery which the drama authentically designates as villainy. The nov- 
elty here consists both in this new association and in the acceptance 
of the moral standards of society in calling it evil. Tamburlaine, 
the drama, had not held Tamburlaine up for condemnation; and 
Faustus, while officially regarding Faustus as the worst of all pos- 
sible sinners in his offence against God, had required for him pity, 
not hatred. Barabas, on the other hand, is an object of abhorrence 
by the drama not merely as a Jew but as a scoundrel. 

Again, the play depicts Barabas’ ruin at the hands of the society 
whose laws he has broken. Marlowe is here for the first time in- 
troducing human society as a factor which enforces its moral laws 
successfully against the unrestrained egoism of the protagonist. 
Tamburlaine had defied them without retribution, and Faustus, if 
he had violated them at all, did so in a far different sense. This 
recognition of the power of the moral sanctions of the community is 
a tremendous gain in realism. 

It will not do, however, to overstress the advance made by this 
drama towards objectivity. Subjective elements remain in plenty. 
Thus Barabas, especially he of the first acts, has much of Marlowe’s 
sympathy. With him, as with Tamburlaine and Faustus, it is still 
a ease of one against the world. He retains something of the ap- 
petite and the vision which distinguish his mighty predecessors. 
Furthermore, Marlowe uses him as a mouthpiece for criticism of 
Christian intolerance, greed, and hypocrisy.%* In other words, 
Barbas still stands for one side of Marlowe’s nature: a dark in- 
transigeance. The importance of the play from our point of view 
is, first, that this intransigeance now operates more strictly within 
the everyday sphere, and, second, that it is assigned to a lower posi- 
tion both psychologically and ethically, while around it grows up a 
host of observations and sympathies contrary to it. 

If we now look backwards for a moment we see that Tamburlaine | 
—with the reservations noted—shows egoistic ambition as subject 


13F.g., 1, 1, 152-6; and the entire scene between Barabas and the Governor 
in Act. I. 
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neither to God nor man; Faustus shows it as subject to God but not 
to man; and now Z’he Jew shows it as subject both to man and to 
God acting through man. The Jew of Malta is thus a symptom of 
the rise, both psychologically and ethically, of the idea of human 
society in Marlowe’s perception. 

In Edward II Marlowe comes still more to dwell among mankind. 
Edward’s ruling passion is for another human being rather than 
for some impersonal and remote ideal as was true of Marlowe’s ear- 
lier heroes. The emotions treated by the drama—friendship, love, 
hate, pity—are those which men have for one another. Further- 
more, Marlowe brings back his scene from distant countries to his 
native England and deals with political issues still significant for 
his own age. Curbing his love for wonderful events set in misty 
regions, he now traces with increased fidelity a series of historical 
happenings. Imagination is directed now to the interpretation of 
character and the skillful linking of cause and effect, less to body- 
ing forth the forms of things unknown. This alteration brings 
losses as well as gains. Marlowe cannot be all things at the same 
time. As he travels towards the objective world he necessarily 
travels away from that other world where no man came but he. If 
he grows in the poetry of humanity he dwindles in the poetry of 
ultimate aspiration. 

We can measure the extent of the evolution by considering the 
characters of the play, the proportions betwewen them, and the way 
in which the dramatist allots sympathy among them at different 
times. 

Edward, Gaveston, and Mortimer are in effect segments of a split- 
up Tamburlaine. The ambitious element of his nature is given to 
the latter two, the amorous to Edward and transformed into an in- 
tense friendship. There is thus no longer the one great protagonist 
as in all the previous dramas but a number of striking personal- 
ities.1* The qualities bestowed upon them, however, are not much 
changed. 

14Tucker Brooke (Life of Marlowe, pp. 48-9) explains this new departure as 
the result not of changes in the poet’s own psychology but of the fact that 
Marlowe wrote this play for Pembroke’s company, which had no one great 
actor like Edward Alleyn of the Lord Admiral’s company for which Marlowe 
wrote the three earlier plays. He goes on to suggest that a part at least of 
the iconoclasm of those three plays is due to their being written for Alleyn. 
This interpretation rests upon a conception of Marlowe’s methods which is 
fundamentally different from that which I have been outlining in this paper, 
and I do not see how any decision between them can be made on objective 


grounds in the absence of external evidence. Each interpretation must rely in 
the last analysis upon the total sense each critic has of Marlowe’s personality 
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Edward, for instance, is not an entirely new kind of Marlowe 
hero. His ardor for friendship is the same as that of Tamburlaine 
for power, and in his weakness he resembles Faustus. As I have 
said, the fact that his ardor is directed towards another man is a 
sign of humanization ; but on the other hand it must also be recog- 
nized that this friendship is still of a very translunary nature. Ed- 
ward neglects the duties of his office, scorns the world, and sacrifices 
his crown for Gaveston. His devotion lacks the balance, the easy 
give-and-take existing between men to whom friendship is but one of 
the loyalties of a normal life. He has a singleness of soul, a fervor, 
and a possessiveness which are admirable or blameworthy according 
to the point of view but which at all events betoken a man not well 
reconciled to the world of men. 

Edward shows this psychology in his relations with others, for 
he loves only his successive friends and is shut away from sympathy 
with or understanding of the remainder of the dramatis personae. 
He lives in a solitude of friendship. There is still between the cen- 
tral figure and the organized world the old conflict which is trace- 
able through Jamburlaine, Faustus, and The Jew. 

But here, even more than in The Jew, society’s side of the strug- 
gle, as represented by the barons’ condemnation of Edward’s un- 
kingliness and Gaveston’s base birth, is set forth with a truth and 
fairness approaching impartiality. The figures of the nobles and 
the deserted Isabella are not mere dim adjuncts of the passion of 
Edward for Gaveston as they would have been had this play been 
written at the time of Jamburlaine but complete persons who have 
strong arguments for their wish to break the friendship.2* The 
barons are to be likened to the champions of the social order oppos- 
ing Tamburlaine. The salient distinction, however, and one which 
is of the greatest import in the tracing of Marlowe’s development, 
is that in Tamburlaine the ethics of ambition is so favored by the 
playwright as to far overshadow the ethics of society, where in 
Edward II the two antagonists are well balanced and the conflict of 
sympathy as well as of power is severe. The equities weigh so even- 


after reading his plays and assessing the meager biographical information. 
For my own part, I can readily believe that Marlowe became increasingly cog- 
nizant of such practical considerations as the physical structure of the Eliza- 
bethan stage and the resources of the actors but not that he was impersonal 
enough to let them determine anything so radical as the characterizations in 
his plays. In the main, he wrote as he felt, and it happened that the public 
liked it; he could not have written otherwise. 

15This progress in characterization from Tamburlaine to Edward IT has been 
noted by Bakeless (op. cit., pp. 189-90) and by many other critics. 
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ly on both parts that it is impossible to say that the drama, at least 
. in the first Acts, takes sides either way. Marlowe is here seeing 
egoistie passion in its true relation to the consequences it has for 
actual life, and not solely as a divine exaltation vibrating in vacuo, 
The later Acts of Edward IT are, like Faustus, a drama of defeat 
in which the sense of weakness is emphasized and the dominant ap- 
peal is again to pity—pity which is a social foree drawing men to- 
gether. We see how far Marlowe has come since Tamburlaine by 
noticing that the captivity of Edward under ambitious Mortimer is 
like that of Bajazeth under Tamburlaine, but with an exact reversal 
of attention and sympathy. We pity Bajazeth and feel that Marlowe 
did also, but this pity is, as it were, only smuggled in and seems 
almost illicit; what is legal and demanded is our admiration for 
Tamburlaine’s magnificent obduracy. Now in Edward II Young 
Mortimer takes the place of Tamburlaine and adopts a philosophy 
of strength which, admitting some distinctions, is nevertheless sub- 
stantially that of Tamburlaine. Here we yield him still a certain 
homage, but the emphasis is now entirely the other way, and it is to 
the sufferings of his captive, Edward, that Marlowe now directs our 
sympathetic attention. Before the play ends, however, Mortimer 
once more takes the center of the stage with the grandeur of his 
passing. Thus the old worship of selfish power remains in Mar- 
lowe’s nature side by side with the new realization of the evil it 
entails.?® 
The Massacre at Paris is so perfunctory a drama as to add little 
to our knowledge of Marlowe. We can but remark that the expo- 
nent of egoistic ambition, in this case the Guise, is clearly branded 
as a villain and is vanquished by the forces of moral good. The 
most arresting observation to be made is that he is not the protago- 
nist of his play as was Barabas of his; that honor must go to Navarre 
if to anyone. So for the first time the character driven by a ruling 
passion is not the central figure of the plot. Marlowe’s one-man 
formula, which began to crumble in the more evenly balanced per- 
sonalities of Edward IT, here further disintegrates. But Guise is 
still given the most radiant poetry of the play. 
Hero and Leander has the air of being an interlude, a pause be- 
tween battles. In it Marlowe puts aside for the moment the great 
16Miss Bradbrook (op. cit., pp. 163-64) has well said: ‘‘That Marlowe, who 
reduced the human feelings to a minimum in Tamburlaine, should have come 
to rely on them so much hus caused little comment; yet it seems remarkable 


enough, particularly when at the same time he maintained the completely un- 
feeling ‘Machiavellian’ attitude also, in the character of Mortimer.’’ 
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issues of life and chooses an idyllic theme which he treats with fre- 
quent playfulness. Since there is no occasion for intruding his 
personal passions as in the dramas, he deals for the most part ob- 
jectively and with calm restraint. The beauty here expressed is the 
nearer beauty of terrestrial things as contrasted with the sublimity 
of the Tamburlaine period. It is significant that Marlowe is now 
objective enough to indulge in an interlude of this kind, but the 
very fact that it is only an interlude should prevent us from con- 
struing the piece as an entire change of heart on Marlowe’s part.? 
Some of the individual passages in the poem are of extreme in- 

terest as expressions of Marlowe’s own opinions. There is that not- 
able comment by the poet which runs: 

It lies not in our power to love or hate, 

For will in us is overruled by fate. 

When two are stripped long ere the course begin, 

We wish that one would lose, the other win. 

And one especially do we affect 

Of two gold ingots, like in each respect ; 

The reason no man knows; let it suffice 


What we behold is censured by our eyes. 
(First Sestiad, 167-74) 


Marlowe is saying that we lack the power to decide what emotions 
we shall feel, but he is not saying that these emotions need necessari- 
ly control our actions after we feel them. In other words, he is say- 
ing that Hero and Leander could not choose but love each other, but 
he is not saying that they were bound to yield to that love after it 
had arisen. The latter would be a complete determinism, whereas 
the former leaves room for a partially free will. The evolution of 
Marlowe’s thought up to this point has been an increasing recogni- 
tion of the control exerted upon the self by forces external to it, 
and now here we have an acceptance of control taking effect within 
the self by a determinism of the feelings, though not of the use to 
which the individual can put those feelings. The area of abso- 
lutely free action has indeed shrunk since the days of Tamburlaine. 

A second important passage from Hero and Leander must be 


quoted: 


17Tucker Brooke also interprets the poem biographically: ‘‘ Hero and Lean- 
der in particular has biographical significance. It forbids us to believe that 
Marlowe was fundamentally or finally intemperate, as Kyd called him, or of a 
eruel heart. Nor can we easily suppose that its placid beauty was achieved 
while the author was employing his less poetical hours as a libertine, a secret 
agent, or a revolutionist’’ (Life of Marlowe, p. 51). 
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When this fresh-bleeding wound Leander viewed 

His color went and caime, as if he rued 

The grief which Neptune felt. In gentle breasts 

Relenting thoughts, remorse, and pity rests; 

And who have hard hearts and obdurate minds 

But vicious, harebrained, and illiterate hinds? 

(Second Sestiad, 213-8) 

We hardly recognize the poet of Tamburlaine. Pity, which was once 
despised as a hindrance to the attainment of empire, is now extolled, 
while the cruelty which was strength becomes a sign of erratic men- 
tality and lack of proper training. The words might have been 
spoken by a modern criminologist; the point of view is that of the 
good citizen who sees in the absence of pity a menace to the civilized 
community. 

We should go utterly astray, however, if we considered this the 
whole Marlowe. It is, on the contrary, only the momentary resur- 
gence of that comprehension of and sympathy with the behavior 
standards of mankind which we have seen coming to maturity in 
the poet’s nature. That other fundamental strain of solitary and 
ruthless aspiration is still alive and will return to its own in those 
moods of bitterness when circumstances may cause Marlowe again 
to defy the world. The issue for him is whether in his future life 
he will merely oscillate between these two antagonistic attitudes, or 
one will displace the other, or there will be some kind of interpene- 
tration between them. We have good evidence that the latter pro- 
cess has not yet taken place, for Marlowe has never created an 
important character who is both strong and kindly. His gentle, 
generous characters, notably his women, are weak; his strong char- 
acters, wrapped in the passions and meditations of the self, are at 
war with the world. Unless sweetness and strength become fused, 
Marlowe’s nature will remain divided against itself, and the long 
process of advance toward the outer world which we have been 
tracing will be incomplete. 

These passages we have just been considering are among the last 
Marlowe ever penned. He departs from us on that fatal day at 
Deptford with his problem still unsolved and thenceforth insoluble. 

A brief review of what we have been saying may now be appropri- 
ate. Dido was written at a time before the idea of the self had 
ripened into consciousness. Thereafter the sequence of Marlowe’s 
dramas represents a gradual birth into the world of objectivity as 
marvellous as the shaping of the foetus within the womb. This 
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growth proceeds in two main directions: 1) realization of the 
actual limitations upon the powers of the ego; 2) the discovery of 
mankind. 

The first of these recognizes first the powerlessness of the individ- 
ual against the forces of the universe (Faustus) ; then the extent to 
which he is subject to check by others of his kind (The Jew and 
Edward IT) ; and, finally, his inability to determine even what his 
own emotions shall be (ero and Leander). 

The second accompanies the first. Living beings, hitherto ae- 
cepted without understanding, take on the aspect of humanity. 
Marlowe is able to see farther and farther into the characters of 
men and the conditions of their lives, and to depict both with in- 
creasing verisimilitude. At the same time, the growing sense of 
his own frailty throws him into greater sympathy with them and he 
begins to feel himself more one of the race and less a unique ere- 
ation of Nature. He becomes more conscious of their system of 
values and to a larger extent adopts them as his own. His echar- 
acters dwindle to the size of human beings and are seen more truth- 
fully in relation to the community. But even to the end he does 
not lose all of his psychological aloofness or his disposition to out- 
bursts of egoistic aspiration hostile to the civil order. 


Up to this point we have been considering only the internal evi- 
dence afforded by the plays and poems. We may now turn briefly 
to the external evidence to see what bearing it has upon the inter- 
pretation of Marlowe’s character which I have been offering. 

It appears at once that the scanty external evidence we have in 
our possession is not of the kind which would either support or de- 
stroy a theory of the playwright’s development. It falls into two 
classes: 1) information about specific events of his life; 2) the 
opinions of his contemporaries who knew him. The first dates for 
us a few definite happenings like his appearance at the Newgate 
session in 1589 in connection with the killing of William Bradley,” 
but reveals so little about his inner nature that it is impossible to 
say whether any changes were going on in it. The second gives us 
judgments most of which are mere summaries of personal impres- 
sion gathered from contacts with the poet for which we cannot set 
any exact date. They consequently tell us nothing about the sue- 
cessive stages of his mind. Many of them, moreover, like the elegies 


18Mark Eccles, Christopher Marlowe in London (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1934), p. 41ff. 
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of Nashe, Thorpe, Peele, Petowe, and Drayton’® upon Marlowe’s 
death are simply tributes to Marlowe as a poet, not as a man. 

The result of all this is that we may form a general estimate of 
Marlowe’s character based on external evidence, but we cannot say 
from it whether or not any evolution is taking place. Sufficient sig- 
nificant details continuous in time simply do not exist. 

It may be asked whether the external evidence is not at least 
enough to prove that Marlowe never was the solitary and other- 
worldly individual I have here supposed him to be, since he is known 
to have had acquaintance with many prominent men in London, 
including Raleigh, Thomas Walsingham, Chapman, Nashe, Roydon, 
Hariot, Warner, and Blount. Several answers may be made. In 
the first place, he may have come to know many of them only as he 
himself grew fonder of company and more in harmony with his 
surroundings in his later period. In the second place, and more 
i fundamentally, everything depends upon the nature of his relations 
with these men. We have nothing to show that he was really inti- 
mate with all or many of them. For Walsingham, to be sure, he 
probably had a genuine friendship, since he visited him at Seadbury 
in 1593; and the dedication of the Hero and Leander undoubtedly 
shows that Blount was very much attached to him. But we have no 
such proofs for the other men. Boas has argued*° against the as- 
sumption that Marlowe was necessarily close to Raleigh, pointing 
out that those who make it rely primarily on a statement by Chom- 
ley that Marlowe read an atheist lecture to Sir Walter Raleigh and 
others. Of Marlowe’s association with Hariot, Warner, and Roydon 
we know chiefly through Kyd’s letter to Lord Puckering:** ‘‘ For 
more assurance that I was not of that vile opinion, let it but please 
your lordship to inquire of such as he conversed withall, that is (as 
I am given to understand) with Hariot, Warner, Roydon, and 
some stationers in Paul’s churehyard. . .’’ ‘‘Conversing’’ may or 








19Quoted in Tucker Brooke’s ‘‘The Reputation of Christopher Marlowe,’’ 


Trans. Connecticut Acad. of Arts §& Sciences, XXV (1921-2), 550-408. 


20F. S. Boas, Marlowe and his Circle (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929), p. 84. 
The other evidence connecting Marlowe with Raleigh is slight. See the sum- 
mary given by Bakeless (op. cit., p. 200), who, however, takes the opposite 
view. Miss Bradbrook’s efforts in The School of Night (Cambr. Univ. Pr., 
1936), ch.v, to trace relationships between the ideas of the two men seem un- 
fruitful. 

21Quoted in Tucker Brooke’s The Life of Marlowe, p. 105. The case for 
Marlowe’s intimacy with Hariot is strengthened by references in the Baines 
charges and in Hariot’s own notes. See Bakeless, op. cit., pp. 202-05. None 
of these, however, does more than show an intellectual companionship between 
the two men. 
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may not mean more than having casual acquaintance with. The 
laments of the other poets for the dead Marlowe are, as I have re- 
marked, really votive offerings to his poetic genius and do not 
necessarily imply friendship. 

The point I wish to make, accordingly, is that all these latter re- 
lationships are quite compatible with alocfness in Marlowe. The 
aloofness to which I have referred throughout this paper is a psy- 
chological one which persists even during ordinary social inter- 
course ; I have never intended to say that Marlowe lived the life of 
an anchorite. It is of course true that such a man does not seek or 
enjoy company as much as do most other men; he finds only a few 
friends to whem he devotes himself with correspondingly greater 
vehemence. But when he has imagination, passion, and intellect, as 
Marlowe had, he never lacks society. To him are always attracted 
men who are strong enough or curious enough not to be driven 
away by the alien temper of his soul. My conclusion therefore is 
that the fact that Marlowe knew a number of men in London neither 
assists nor counters the interpretation I have been making of his 
character. 

Again, it may be suggested that the accusations filed by Baines” 
against Marlowe before the Privy Council in the year of his death 
demonstrate that even to the end he was a rebellious, sardonic, and 
unsocial character. Assuming for the sake of argument that the 
allegations truly report the most recent utterances of the poet—a 
large assumption—still it does not follow that they picture for us a 
man who is psychologically a complete non-conformist. It is equal- 
ly untrue, of course, that they show us a man completely in accord 
with the civilization of his time. Their iconoclasm is the iconoclasm 
of a rationalistie mind attacking specific religious and social dogmas. 
But intellectual criticism of some beliefs may coexist with aecept- 
ance of other beliefs and with any degree of general social sym- 
pathy. In other words, the statements attributed to Marlowe by 
Baines might well have been made by the sort of man this study 
supposes the dramatist to be. 


Changes in character are such mysterious and incaleulable things 
that speculations as to their causes are likely to be rash. I should 
like, however, to hazard a few ideas on this subject before eonclud- 


ing this study. 


22Ibid., pp. 98-100. 
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The growth of personality in Marlowe, as in all men, is the result 
of the interaction of external circumstances with those innate tend- 
encies which make up the spirit’s internal destiny. As regards the 
external circumstances which may have influenced him we are pretty 
well ignorant: we do not know what sorrows, what disappoint- 
ments, what unexpected acts of kindness, what absorbing friendships 
may have helped him in his drift towards humanity, or what be- 
trayals, what contempt for human pettiness and hypocrisy, and the 
like, may have retarded it. Nevertheless, we are aware of one gen- 
eral fact which is of the highest consequence: his career as a play- 
wright in London was successful and gained him a reputation, if 
not with the populace at least with his fellow dramatists. It is 
seldom that even the most estranged genius can entirely resist sue- 
cess. The applause of those whose opinions he-values woos him 
towards a greater complacence for the world and undermines the 
discontent upon which his aloofness rests. This must to some ex- 
tent have been the case with Marlowe. 

There are two internal qualities which may have assisted the 
process: Marlowe’s sensuousness** and his reason,** both evident in 
his works from the earliest period. The former impresses him with 
an invincible sense of the reality of the physical world and thus 
prepares him to understand the reality of the existence of other 
men who inhabit it. 

The latter is extremely important. The progress which Marlowe 
makes towards the outer world has an intellectual as well as an 
emotional side. We have hitherto given most of our attention to 
this emotional aspect by which Marlowe gains in community of feel- 
ing through the deepening recognition of his own weakness. But 
we must also notice that his strength of reason compares, analyzes, 
and synthesizes his observations of men and institutions and leads 
him to make others. Knowledge of a thing is per se an approach to 


23Tt has often been noted that all Marlowe’s heroes delight in the pleasures 
of the senses. Tamburlaine is avid for feasts, carouses, jewels, magnificent 
clothes, and a court glittering with lavish show (e.g., Pt. 2, 1, 3, 2527ff. and rv, 
3, 4104ff.) Faustus (110ff.) and Edward (1, 1, 50ff.) have the same appetites. 
Hero and Leander throughout richly displays the same quality. 

24The dramatist’s intellectual powers are attested by constant references in 
the plays to the doctrines of such contemporary sciences as physiology, psy- 
chology, astronomy, and geography. Miss Ellis-Fermor speaks of ‘‘a quality 
of mind which some of his erities have long reeognized in Marlowe, the har- 
mony of intellect and imagination which makes him stand out, even among 
Elizabethans, by his thirst for exactitude and scientific detail and the power 
to clothe again the skeleton transmitted by records with spirit and with real- 
ity’’ (Tamburlaine, p. 48 of the Introduction). 
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it and, moreover, breeds further curiosity. In addition, knowledge 
often, though not always, arouses sympathy for the thing known, 
just as sympathy is likely to create a desire to know the thing sym- 
pathized with; so that the two elements of consciousness stimulate 
each other. Nevertheless, clearly there are in Marlowe many in- 
stances of knowledge divorced from sympathy, as is discernible 
from his attacks on cowardice in T'amburlaine,?> Christian greed 
and hypocrisy in The Jew of Malta, the Papacy in Faustus, Ed- 
ward II, and The Massacre, and so on. These attacks are often 
made in a spirit of rather sinister humor. From its greater fre- 
quency in the later plays, especially in The Jew of Malta, we can 
gauge the rise of Marlowe’s critical faculty sitting in judgment 
upon the deeds of other men. In so far as it shows that the play- 
wright’s interests are becoming more mundane, it is a step towards 
society ; but in so far as it is lacking in sympathy, it is a maintenance 
of the original aloofness. At this, however, we need not be sur- 
prised. Only a complete humanitarianism would accept everything 
without criticism, and Marlowe, even more than most men, will 
never reach that extreme. We here face the question, which it is 
not necessary for me to debate, whether a certain amount of this 
critical aloofness, operating rather according to abstract principles 
than to immediate human sympathies, is not essential to the progress 
of the race. 

Again, reason has a profound ethical function in making the self 
aware of duties to other men. It detects the similarities between 
the self and others, and by a necessary logie argues that under 
like conditions like principles should apply to all. 

Most men become stronger in reason as they grow older. At the 
same time, emotion becomes less volatile and more settled. The 
physiological and psychological changes which go with advancing, 
manhood will help to account for Marlowe’s history. In some degree 
most sensitive men have the same experience. Their youth is a time 
of storm and stress when they see nothing clearly, being rapt away 
in dreams and transports. Increasing maturity brings them a more 
stable and objective philosophy. The difference is that Marlowe’s 
greater spiritual energies have carried him farther away and made 


more difficult his return. 
Was his increasing identification of himself with the outer world 


25In the ridicule of the eravens Mycetes and Calyphas. 
26The scene between Barabas and the Governor, Act I; Barabas’ toying 
with the two friars, Act IV. 
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desirable or undesirable, a growth or a deterioration? Some men, 
themselves of otherworldly temperament, would say that the early 
Marlowe was closer to the things of the spirit and that he lost the 
vision and embraced the corpse by descending to the trivial con- 
cerns of men. Others, and these a majority I believe, would ap- 
prove the later Marlowe as progressing towards health, sanity, and 
a social sympathy which is itself the highest kind of spiritual activ- 
ity. Still others would value all stages in his pilgrimage as beauti- 
ful in their own way and as contributing something to the com- 
pleteness of the world. The question is one on which I have tried 
to remain as noncommittal as is humanly possible in this paper, 
since it has no necessary bearing upon my attempt to establish the 
facts of Marlowe’s psychology. It is answerable only by reference 
to a larger philosophy which eannot be discussed here. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S USE OF A TRAVEL-BOOK 
COMMONPLACE 


By Tuomas B. Srroup 
South Georgia Teachers College 


The account of his travels that Othello recites to Desdemona and 
her father, especially that part of the account dealing with the land 
of the cannibals and the headless men, has, Professor J. Milton 
French says, ‘‘usually been assumed’’ to have come to Shakespeare 
‘“‘out of the pages of Mandeville or Pliny.’’! This assumption is, 
unfortunately, all too true, and, I am constrained to believe, not 
materially changed by Professor French’s researches among the 
Ptolemaic maps. The commentators, among them Professor French,? 
seem to me to shoot wide of the mark in failing to point out not only 
Mandeville and Pliny and the maps of Ptolemy as possible sources, 
but also various other analogues in literature easily available for 
Shakespeare’s use. 

We notice that, among other adventures, Othello says, 

I ran it through, even from my boyish days, 

To the very moment that he bade me tell it; 
Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents by flood and field, 

Of hair-breadth scapes i’th imminent deadly breach, 
Of being taken by the insolent foe 

And sold to slavery, of my redemption thence 

And portance in my travel’s history; 

Wherein of antres vast and deserts idle, 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven, 
It was my hint to speak,—such was my process,— 
And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 


The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.3 


As a matter of fact, Mandeville and Pliny are only two of numer- 
ous possible sources for the ‘‘quarries, rocks and hills,’’ the eanni- 
bals, the anthropophagi, and the men whose heads grow beneath 
their shoulders. The marvels, especially the strange peoples, recited 


1J. Milton French, ‘‘Othello Among the Anthropophagi,’’ PMLA, xux, 807- 
808. 

2They might quite as properly refer to the speech of Gonzalo in The Tempest, 
Il, ili, 43-50. 

30 thello, 1, iii, 128-45. (Student’s Cambridge Shakespeare, edited by W. A. 
Neilson, 3rd edition, Boston, 1910). 
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by Othello were actually a commonplace of Shakespeare’s time. Let 
us trace its development. 

The cannibals and men whose heads are beneath their shoulders 
are found as far back as Herodotus, who says that there live in the 
western part of Libya ‘‘huge serpents .... and the lions, the ele- 
phants, the bears, the aspies, and the horned asses. Here too are the 
dog-faced creatures, and the creatures without heads whom the 
Libyans declare to have their eyes in their breasts.’’** Here are 
wild men and women and other fabulous beasts. Likewise, Strabo, 
the Augustan geographer, gives accounts of these marvels,® men- 
tioning the pigmies and cranes,® the dog-faced men,’ the Scythian 
eannibals,*? the Galactophagi,® and the Amazons.’° Moreover, he 
cites the sourees for his information—Homer, Hesiod, and Eu- 
phorus. 

For the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, however, the great 
popularizer of the marvels of far-away lands was Pliny the Elder, 
whose deseription of the headless men was echoed through both 
periods: Rurusque ; ab his, occidentem versus, quosdam sine cervice, 
occulos in humeris habentes. In the next passage he gives these 
people their proper name: Blemys, traduntur capita abesse, ore et 
oculis pectori.1? The rest of the marvels, moreover, are found in 
Pliny. Following Pliny was Solinus, whose Collectanea Rerum 
Memorabilium is, as Sir Thomas Browne said of it, little more than 
a ‘‘transeription of the Natural History.’’ He describes the same 


things his master Pliny had deseribed before him." 


4The History of Herodotus. Translated by George Rawlinson. Edited by 
Manuel Komroff, New York, 1932, p. 262. Herodotus mentions the cannibals 
who are ‘‘much unlike the Seythians’’ and dwell inland from them (p. 210). 
Later he mentions them as the special tribe of Androphagi, who are like the 
Scythians in dress (p. 236). 

5The Geography of Strabo (Bohn’s Classieal Library), London 1856. 

61, 54-5. 

71, 68. 

81, 458. 

91, 464. 

10]1, 235-236. 

11Caii Plinii Seeundi, Historiae Naturalis, in Biblioteca Latina, Paris, 1827, 
Vu, ii. 

12y, viil. 

13For instance, the cynocephali are found in Book v, xxx; the swift man 
with the umbrella-like foot in vil, ii; and the Cyclopses in vI, xxx. 

14The references to Blemys in Latin literature are many. Among others, 
these writers mentioned them: Ammianus, Marcellinus, Iulis Valerius, Hon- 
orius, Mela, Avellana, Martianus Capella, and Priscianus. 
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Then followed the Mediaeval encyclopedists, the most popular of 
whom was probably Isidore of Seville. In his Etymologiae Isidore 
records what he had learned from Pliny of the marvelous men: 
‘‘The Blemys, born in Libya, are believed to be headless trunks, 
having mouth and eyes in the breasts; others are born without 
necks, with eyes in their shoulders... .’"* In addition, Isidore 
mentions the giants, Cynocephali, Cyclopses, and Sciopodes (um- 
brella-footed men). 

Following Isidore was the French encyclopedia Image du Monde 
translated by Caxton in 1480 as the Mirrour of the World,* a popu- 
lar compendium of information.’ Of especial interest is the 
second part of this book, which deals with the divisions of the world 
and what things are found therein. In ‘‘Inde’’ there 
dwelleth peple that ben horned, and are but ii cubits hye. . . 

Yet ben there other peple that ben al rough, which eten fyche al Rawe and 
drynke water of the salt see. .. 

In thise countrees is grete nombre of bestes right dredful and terryble, 
which have bodyes of men and heedes of dogges.... 


And there also ben founde another maner peple that haue the visage and the 
mouthe in the myddle of their breste, and haue one eye in euery shouldre . . . .18 


Similar descriptions are found in Vineent of Beauvais’ Speculum 
Historiale and Speculum Naturale, the thirteenth century compen- 
diums which formed the chief sources for Mandeville’s Travels.® 
Moreover, the marvels of the far-away lands get into the romances 
of Alexander. Though I have not found explicit mention of the 
headless men and the cannibals in either the Prose Life of Alez- 
ander or the alliterative Wars of Alexander, I have found their 
literary kinspeople, the mermaids, the eynocephali, the giants, and 
a marvelous man wiih a head like a horse.?? Thus the descriptions 
of these fabulous peoples, finding their way naturally into the 


i5Ernest Brehaut, An Encyclopedist of the Dark Ages: Isidore of Seville, 
Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Law, XLvul, 22ff. 

16Edited for EETS by Oliver H. Prior, London, 1913. 

17Another of the encyclopedias, especially interesting in that Shakespeare in 
all probability used it, is Bartholomaeus Anglicus’ Proprietatibus Rerum, 
translated by John Trevisa, 1398, and much shortened and altered by Batman, 
1582, Infra. 

18Caxton’s Mirrour, pp. 70-71. 

19See Mandeville’s Travels, edited by P. Hamelius for EETS, two volumes, 
London, 1919-23, 1, 20. ; 

20In The Prose Life (edited by J. 8S. Westlake, FETS, Original Series, 143, 
1913 for 1911) are the cynecephali (pp. 76-77) and the men with swines heads 
(p. 89). In The Wars of Alerander (edited by Ww. W. Skeat, EETS, Extra 
Series, 47, 1886) are the mermaids (p. 270), the giants and horse-headed man 
(p. 246), and the high mountains and cliffs (pp. 250-51). 
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romances of the east, go from the mediaeval encyclopedias into the 
mediaeval travel tales. 

Long before Mandeville, John de Plano Carpini, in his account of 
a trip through Russia in 1246, says that the eynocephali and the 
men with feet like oxen live in the barren land of Museovy.**) And 
Friar Beatus Odoricus makes note of the same people living in the 
land of the Tartars, and cannibals as well.2? Finally, Mandeville, 
as has so often been noted, goes into much detail about the fabulous 
people, especially the cannibals and the men with eyes ‘‘in her 
Scholdres.’’** Indeed, Mareo Polo is by no means free from the 
descriptions of marvels that the encyclopedists and travelers had 
agreed existed in unknown lands. He takes special pains to describe 
the cannibals.** Of the eynocephali he says, ‘‘They are a most 
cruel generation, and eat everybody that they eatch if not of their 
own race.’”*° 

Beginning with Herodotus, then, we may trace the conventional! 
descriptions of anthropophagi and acephali (or Blemys as they are 
sometimes called) down to the Renaissance. If Shakespeare knew 
the mediaeval travel tales made available to him by Hakluyt, or if 
he knew Pliny or any of the mediaeval encyclopedias (and he must 
have known Batman’s adaptation of Bartholomaeus’ Proprietatibus 
Rerum), he had ready to hand the description to put into Othello’s 
mouth. 

But accounts of the acephali, as well as the cannibals, oeeur in 
contemporary travel accounts. The most famous travel story of 
the time was Raleigh’s Discoverie of Guiana (1595), in which are 
frequent mentions of eannibals*® and a good deseription of the 
acephali: 

Next unto Auri... are a nation of people whose heads appear not above their 
shoulders, which though it may be thought a meere fable, yet for mine own 
part I am resolved it is true, because every childe in the province of Arromaia 
and Carumri affirms the same: They are called Ewaipanaoma, they are re- 


ported to have their eyes in their shoulders and their mouths in the middle of 
their breasts. . . .27 


21Hakluyt, Principal Nav., 1, 153. 

227Tbid., 1v, 420, 416. 

23Mandeville, 1, 130, 133, passim. 

24The Travels of Marco Polo, edited by Sir Henry Yule, revised by Henry 
Cordier, London, 3 volumes, 1, 225, 264, 293, 309, 311, 405. 

257 bid., 11, 309. 

26Hakluyt, x, 376, 383, 387, 420, 422, 423. 

27Hakluyt, x, 406. Theobald noted this parallel to the passage in question. 
See Furness’ Variorum Othello, 1, iii. 
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>the Raleigh goes on to say that Mandeville wrote of these people, that 
his accounts were for many years ‘‘holden for fables,’’ but that, 





it of — since the discovery of the West Indies, many things heretofore 
| the | thought to be false are now found to be true.28 
And Following Raleigh, Laurence Keymis, his agent who made a voy- 
| the age to Guiana, writes an account in confirmation of the existence of 
rille, the acephali: ‘‘ Hee certified mee of the headless men, and that their 
lous mouths in their breastes are exceeding wide.’’® And Hakluyt in 
her his note to the passage makes the mistake of explaining that these 
the monsters are men with heads like dogs.*° Besides these, still other 
had | travel accounts made frequent references to the cannibals, amazons, 
ribe | and other queer peoples, though seldom to the acephali.** 
nost | Moreover, outside of the travel tales of his time Shakespeare had 
heir easy access to accounts of the marvels that Othello mentions. For 
instanee, Mr. R. R. Cawley has called attention to an aecount of the 
nal acephali given by Sebastian Miinster and to another in Batman 
are Upon Bartholome.** 
lew It is worthwhile to examine what Bartholemeus Anglicus, ‘‘upon’’ 


i 
r af | whom Batman wrote, had to say of the men of Ethiopia: 


ust In the wilderness there be many men wonderly shapen . .. others go naked, 
hus | and be occupied with travail, and they be called Graphasantes. There be other 
o’s ' that be called Bennii, and it is said, they have no heads, but they have eyes 


fixed in their breasts. And there be Satyrs, and they have only shape of men, 
and have no manners of mankind. Also in Ethopia be many other wonders, 
there be Ethiops, saith Plinius, among whom all four-footed beasts be brought 





cS forth without ears, and also elephants. . . .38 

O . . . . . . . 

satin Bartholomew is well within the tradition; his authority is Pliny. 

* He goes further, however, and lists 101 sources for his book, inelud- 
ing all the mediaeval encyclopedists before him, as well as all the 
classical geographers and historians.** From his references alone 

eir nencncnaniatie 

wn 28Note that Shakespeare’s Gonzalo maintains that we now have ‘‘Good war- 

ia rant’’ of these marvels. Tempest, 11, iii, 50. 

ae 2°Hakluyt, x, 465. 

of | ty 


30Hakluyt, x, 465. 
31For instance, Edward Webbe mentions the cannibal at the court of Prester 
John (Trauailes, 1590. Arber’s English Reprints, Westminster, 1902, p. 25). 
Peter Martyr’s Decades gives various accounts of cannibals and cannibalism 
and the amazons (See Eden’s Historie of Trauaile in the West and East Indtes, 
London, 1577, folios 10a, 13a, 62b, 87a, 159b, and 176b). Likewise, in the ac- 
y | counts of Lopez Vaz, Lopez de Gomara, and Thevet one finds frequent refer- 
ences to the cannibals and amazons. 
32Cawley, R. R., ‘‘Shakespeare’s Use of the Voyagers,’’ PMLA, XLI, 724, 
33Bartholomew Anglicus, Mediaeval Lore. Translated by Robert Steele with 
hi a preface by William Morris, London, 1924, pp. 89-90. 
34Among these are Aristotle, Heroditus, Solinus, Ptolemy, Averroes, Macro- 
bius, Alanus de Insulis, Isidore, and Martianus Capella. See pp. 173-180. 
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one might build up the tradition of the marvelous men from marvel- 
ous lands. 

Moreover, by 1600 Archbishop Abbot had commented on Jonah, 
209, that ‘‘Some such things were talked of, Acephali, men without 
heads, Cynocephali, men with heads like to dogs.’”*** In addition, 
Montaigne’s essay on cannibals (translated in 1603) furnishes a 
well-known source for the man-eaters. 

Edward Topsell’s famous Historie of Foure-footed Beastes 
(1607), as one would naturally expect, carries an account of the 
marvels of Lybia and Ethiopia, among which are the acephali and 
eynocephali: ‘‘The West region of Lybia and AEthiopia have 
great store of Cynocephals, Babouns, and Acephals, beasts without 
a head, whose eyes and mouth are in their breasts.’’** Topsell, as 
he tells us himself, collected his materials from works of the famous 
Swiss scientist Konrad Gesner, ‘‘The Pliny of the Renaissance.’’ 
Topsell is merely carrying forward in his work the tradition, the 
conventional record of the wonders of the land far away. 

In addition, Bishop Hall satirizes as early as 1598 the travellers 
for going to Peter Martry’s Decades (translated into English in 
Eden’s Historie of Trauaile)** and to Mandeville and there steal- 
ing the accounts of their travels: 


The brainsick youth that feeds his tickled eare 
With sweet-fane’d lies of some false Traveller, 
Which hath the Spanish Decades red awhile: 
Or whet-stone leasing of olde Mandeville, 

Now with discourses breaks his mid-night sleepe 
Of his adventures through the Indian deepe, 
Of all their massy heape of golden mines, 

Or the antique Toombs of Palestine, 

Or Damascus mighty wall of glasse, 

Of Saloman his sweating piles of Brasse, 

Of the bird Rue that beares an Elephant 

Of Mer-maids that the Southerne seas do haunt: 
Of headlesse men: of Savage canibals; 

The fashion of their lives and Governals.3§ 


Hall’s mention of the headless men and the cannibals together as a 


35Quoted in NED, s.v. Acephali. It is worth noting here that Pliny’s Natural 
History was translated into English in 1601, thereby becoming more readily 
available for popular use. 

36Quoted in NED, s.v. Acephali. 


37The Decades are rich in reference to the cannibals of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Incidentally, we know that Raleigh owned a copy of Eden’s Historie: 
his copy, with name and annotations in it, is (or was a few years ago) in the 
library of Mr. Grenville Kane of Tuxedo Park, New York. 


38The Complete Poems of Joseph Hall, Grosart’s Reprints, London, 1879, 1X, 
131-32. Hall’s Satires were first published 1597-98. 
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parallel to Othello’s speech has not, so far as I know, been pointed 
out; and I do not suggest that Shakespeare went to Hall for the 
reference. It seems that Hall is the first to mention the two to- 
gether, in the same breath, as it were, though Raleigh had got them 
quite close together by placing them in the western hemisphere. It 
is highly probable that Hall knew Raleigh’s account and satirized 
the conventional travel account directly from Raleigh. And it is 
possible that Shakespeare had Hall’s account most freshly in mind 
as he wrote. However that may be, the passage does illustrate the 
point of this paper—that Othello’s speech is a commonplace. 

I have not here attempted to produce all the parallels to Othello’s 
speech ; my task has been to collect only enough of them to indicate 
that Shakespeare could have turned to many places for his material. 
By 1598 the accounts of the marvelous men of foreign lands were 
conventional enough to be satirized by Hall. The acephali and can- 
nibals were so common that all travel tales must refer to them or 
gain the displeasure and possibly the disbelief of the readers. They 
had become commonplace by the time Shakespeare wrote Othello. 

Indeed, Shakespeare recognized this very fact when he came to 
use it again in The Tempest. Gonzalo speaks to Alonzo: 

Faith, sir, you need not fear. When we were boys, 
Who would believe that there were mountaineers 
Dew-lapp’d lke bulls, whose throats had hanging at’em 
Wallets of flesh? or that there were such men 

Whose heads stood in their breasts? which now we find 


Each putter-out of five for one will bring us 
Good warrant of (III, iii, 43-50). 


Shakespeare is here not only cognizant of the fact that every travel- 
ler comes back with the same tale, but that he (or Gonzalo), like 
Raleigh, has come to believe in the marvels that Mandeville and the 
rest repeat. 

Scholars have frequently pointed out sources for the speech of 
Othello and that of Gonzalo; they have failed to make clear that the 
marvels of foreign lands were commonplace. The wonders were 
read about in dozens of places, and they were undoubtedly as much 
talked about as read about. If one reads carefully the whole of 
Othello’s famous speech, he recognizes it at once as a conventional 
travel history. The Moor says as much. And the audience must 
needs have one it can recognize. 

Aside from the direct relations of this body of material to the 
explanation of two passages in Shakespeare’s plays, is its interest 
as a romantic literary convention. It illustrates the almost in- 
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stinctive desire of men to associate the marvelous with the far-away 
and the little-known. Beginning with Herodotus (who says it goes 
back to Hesiod and Homer) accounts of monster-men, especially 
acephali, eynocephali, and cannibals, grew up under the hands of 
Strabo and Pliny, flourished among the mediaeval encyclopedists, 
geographers, and travellers, and blossomed out into many literary 
forms in the Renaissance**—even to the point of being believed. 


39Mention of the Acephali is made as late as 1753 in the Supplement to 
Chambers Cyclopedia. s.v. Acephali: ‘‘Though the existence of a nation of 
Acephali be ill warranted.’’ And again under Acephalous: ‘‘Some modern 
travellers still pretend to find Acephalous people in America.’’ Quoted in 
NED, s.v. 
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THE VOCABULARY OF ‘“‘AN HOLY MEDYTACION”’ 


By Mivprep WepstTER 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 


An analysis of the vocabulary of ‘‘An Holy Medytacion’’ and a 
comparison of it with the vocabularies of other Middle English 
writers adds weight to the argument that the poem is Chaucer’s. 
Carleton Brown bases his contention that Chaucer wrote “An Holy 
Medytacion”’ on the large number of rime-pairs identical with or 
closely related to those regularly used by Chaucer and on the num- 
ber of passages in the poem which are similar to or reminiscent of 
recognized Chaucerian passages. Brown also cites the testimony 
of Dr. Henry Bergen, who points out additional marks of Chaucer- 
ian writing and states that Chaucer is a much more likely author 
than Lydgate.? Bergen’s evidence, based on wide reading and study, 
is of an intangible sort not easily proved or disproved, but none the 
less valuable. It is not as convincing, however, as the evidence af- 
forded by the rime study, by the comparison of passages, and by 
the comparative study of words. 

For making this vocabulary study, I have chosen fragments from 
the works of four prominent writers of the late fourteenth and early 
fifteenth eenturies: Chaucer, Gower, Occleve, and Lydgate. The 
fragments were chosen at random with no attempt to represent any- 
thing other than the authors’ writings. To correspond to the 180 
lines of ‘‘An Holy Medytacion,’’ all of the tested fragments (with 
one exception) were of 180 consecutive lines. Each word of every 
specimen has been checked in the Concordance to the Complete 
Works of Geoffrey Chaucer by Tatlock and Kennedy to discover 
whether or not the word was used by Chaucer. Each word of every 
specimen was placed in one of three groups according to the follow- 
ing classification : 

Group I. CHAUCERIAN worps—aAIl the words which Chaucer used are in- 
cluded in this group. 


Group II. INFLECTIONAL FORMS OF CHAUCERIAN worps—The words of group 
two are inflectional forms of words which Chaucer used in some 


other inflectional form. 


1PMLA, L, 1005-11. 
2PMLA, L, 1009. 
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Group III. NON-CHAUCERIAN worDS—The words which Chaucer did not use 
are segregated into the third group. 

Although the words of group two were not used by Chaucer, he 
must have known them, as he used the same words in different 
forms. These words are as properly classed Chaucerian as those of 
the first group. It is likely that many of the words of group three 
were known to Chaucer, but these words he never used in his writ- 
ing. Because a basis for division is necessary, this grouping seems 
fair and uniform for the separation of Chaucerian and non-Chaucer- 
ian words. 

If one accepts ‘‘An Holy Medytacion’’ as having come from the 
pen of Chaucer, the words which appear in it but which do 
not appear elsewhere in Chaucer’s works would be reckoned as hav- 
ing been used once by Chaucer. Accordingly, in testing the Chaucer 
fragments, I have placed words used only once in the column of non- 
Chaucerian words; these words correspond to those used onee in 
‘An Holy Medytacion.’’ 

My purpose in making this study is not to attempt to prove once 
and for all who wrote the poem ‘‘ An Holy Medytacion,’’ but rather 
to present further evidence concerning the authorship by showing 
whether the vocabulary is more like that of a group of Chaucerian 
fragments than like that of a group of fragments of other author- 
ship. The following table shows the percentages of Chaucerian and 
non-Chaucerian words for each of the fragments. 


TABLE OF TESTS3 


TOTAL 
FRAGMENT GROUP I GROUP II OF WORDS GROUP UI 
KNOWN TO TOTAL OF 
CHAUCER NON-CHAUCERIAN 
OCCLEVE WORDS 
Regement of Princes, 
180 lines, stanzas 61- 
77 and 728-737 96% 75% 96.75% 3.25% (34 words) 


8The words involved in groups two and three for each fragment are as fol- 
lows. Duplication is indicated in parenthesis. Proper names not used by 
Chaucer have been eliminated. 

OCCLEVE, Regement of Princes (Neilson and Webster, Chief British Poets 
of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, Houghton Mifflin, 1916) : 

Group II: traille, householdes (2), glene, mesures, wage, sensualitees, obey- 
ing, clenner, and bitokenyng. ; ; 

Group III: pendant, furrour (2), jette, overloke, penylees, excessyf, inductif, 
stelthe (2), meded, chekelew, taillours, skynner, pars, drapers, skynners, trop- 
pid, repe, testifye, equipollent, substancial, slyme, encerteyne, therageyn 
(Chaucer uses there-against), cercly, onhede, crokydnesse (2), evenesse, con- 
tradiecioun, ficcioun, and formacioun (2). 

GOWER, Confessio Amantis, Tale of Florent (Neilson and Websier) : 
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GOWER 
Confessio Amantis, ‘‘ Tale 
of Florent,’’ lines 1-180 98.6% 35% 98.95% m 
F od : 1.0 
Confessio Amantis, Book Z oo Serre 


Six, lines 790-970 97.9% 7% 98.6% 14% (10 words) 


Group II: feihtende, dorsten, slyheste, hoyeth, sekerlich 
pat Pg see erliche, and compteth, 
Bh ons ,. epg ges grantdame, alleide, vengement, assised,, 
Confessio Amantis, Book Six (Macaulay, G. C., 8. i i 
— Oxford, Clarendon a 1903) : 1 ie SN Oe 
roup II:  tirep, delice, hungerstor ing i i i 
FO ania Senor rep; mss My gerstoruen, redinge, cherie, disshes, wisshes, 
Group III: deintefull (Chaucer uses full dainty), pi i 
histoire, reresouper, buillende, woldes, repast, por at aii 
LYDGATE, Fall of Princes (Bergen, Henry, ed. Washington, 1933) ; 
Group II: shappis, undirfonge, dispose, Tethoriques compile, condempne 
i-hewe, concludyng, domynaciouns, and lokkid. ‘ sia 
Group III: _artificeres, unmake, potteres, inuentiff, fantasien, trie, prouydid, 
rooted, excludid, excelle, contune, exaumple (Chaucer uses ensample), breeff. 
compendious, prolonge, ookis, translator, hasti, eclipsyng, sumwhile puissance, 
cronycle, historie, auctorised, aduertise, pociouns, incantaciouns and frowardly. 
Troy Book, Book II (Bergen, Henry, ed. EETS (ES), 1909): 
won II: pretendeth, plonge, halte, distilleth, filleth, fyneth, tremble, and 
Group III: fiekeryng, fikel, uneven, peising, maligne, emporische, exalte 
sikerte, fallas, corosyves, exaumple, prudently, adverten, sege tofore sow. 
powailled, construeccioun, gramariens, and rethoricyens. | , 
Legend of St. Margarete (McCracken, H. N., Minor Poems of Lydgate, EETS 
(ES) ovum, 1911): senile 
- bet Wie rethorikes, chestys, resemblen, duely, directyn, patryark, 
Group III: enbelesshe, somen, unmutable, roted, margarite, confortatif, 
aureat, compilacyoun, entere, parfitnesses, pleyng, aduerte, excelle, attame, rekel, 
demure aviseness, and atwene. 
Churl and the Bird (Neilson and Webster) : 
Group II: problemys, concluding, writtes, likenesses, feyninges, benches, 
wellid, warblys, ryngyng, shrapyn, kechen, and wysdoms. 
Group III: tarage, brefly, aming, paunflet, gros, hegged, burbly, byralle (2), 
tunys, pratie, pynned, cruddes, repaste, and promys. 
P CHAUCER (Chaucer’s Complete Works, Robinson, F. N., Houghton Mifflin, 
933) : 
ABC: 
Group II: entame, ancille, ajourne, and Xristus. 
Group III: bothes, haboudinge, represseth, and scant. 
Canterbury Tales (Knightes Tale fragment) : 
Group II: ransake, fyner, broyded, stongen, cridestow, and transfigure. 
Group III: slogardrie, heavenysshly, joynant, and positif. 
Troilus and Criseyde: 
Group II: frote and adawe. 
Group III: pous, paumes, bytrent, snowisshe, and willy. 
Legend of Good Women: 
Group II: rehersynges, dayesyes, closeth, undertake, lother, odoures, panter, 
bekes, perle, and furlong-wey. 
Group III: ropen, glenynges, gomme, brod, sophistrye, and glem. 
Romaunt of the Rose: 
Group II: fynches, flokkes, turtles, thrustles, refreynynge, and tymbres. 
Group IIT: Alexandryn (used as a proper adjective), swetter (2), in-tyl, 
thringing, alpes, wodewales, chalaunders, forsongen, terins, sereyns, Jargonyng, 
mentes, fenell, flowtours, tymbestere, saillouris, and semelyhede. 
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LYDGATE 

Fall of Princes, Book I, 

lines 1-180 96.5% 74% 97.24% 2.12% (28 words) 
Troy Book, Book II, 

lines 1-180 96.52% 1% 97.52% 2.48% (18 words) 
Legend of St. Margarete, 

lines 1-180 97.62% 44% 98.06% 1.94% (19 words) 
Churl and the Bird, 

lines 1-180 97% 1.38% 98.38% 1.62% (14 words) 
CHAUCER 

ABC, lines 1-180 99.3% O% 99.8% 2% ( 4 words) 
Canterbury Tales, Knightes 

Tale, lines 1100-1280 99.2% AS% 99.68% 329% ( 4words) 
Troilus and Criseyda, 

Book III, lines 1100-1280 99.2% 143% 99.643% 357% ( 5 words) 
Legend cf Good Women, 

G Prologue, lines 1-180 98.8% 753% 99.55% 45% ( 6 words) 
Romaunt of the Rose, 

lines 600-780 98.25% 05% 98.3% 1.7% (18 words) 
AN HOLY 

MEDYTACION 98.5% 9% 99.4% 6% (10 words) 


These tested fragments show that the vocabulary of ‘‘An Holy 
Medytacion’’ is more consistent with Chaucer’s practice than with 
the practice of Lydgate, Gower, or Occleve. The comparison with 
the Romaunt of the Rose, likewise a translation, is a most telling 
one. A study of the 1.5% of the words of ‘‘ An Holy Medytacion’’ 
not actually used by Chaucer further confirms the conclusion of 
consistency. 

Of the 1.5% of the words which are not used by Chaucer, .9% 
are inflectional forms of words which he did use and which belong 
in group two. Chaucer did not use cesing (line 1, AHM), but he 
did use cese, cesen, and cessed. Although he did not use desporting 
(line 12), he did use desporten. The verb lenkepe (line 13), while 
not a common one, is admissible, for a form of it, lengthing, appears 
in ‘‘The Treatise on the Astrolabe’’ (lines 272-7). Chaucer’s ecus- 
tomary form for happend (line 23) is happed, but he uses happen 
with happe and hapneth. Although he did not use conceyving (line 
53), conceive and conceived appear. Encreesest is of the same type, 
for the forms encresseth, encrees, encressen, and encressed appear 
with regularity. Besied, bisien, bisieth, and bisy, all verbal forms, 
show that there is nothing un-Chaucerian in the use of besying 
(line 92). Lurked and lurking show the same thing for lurkipe 
(line 126). Kaccepe (line 132) appears in other forms and in 
various spellings: cacche, kacchen, catch, and caught. The use of 
preferre shows that preferred (line 156) might have been used. 
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Grenes (line 27) appears elsewhere in the singular, so its use in the 
plural is probably admissible. The noun konnynges (line 82) is in 
the same category; however, as the plural form is not needed to 
convey the meaning, it may be that the added -s represents a scribal 
change. 

The remaining .6% of the words may reasonably be considered 
non-Chaucerian. Some of these are translation words and others are 
suited to the context. Accende (line 35) is a translation from the 
source poem ‘‘De Humana Miseria Tractatus’’; it is better suited 
to the context than ascende which appears in the inferior MS. 
Ashmole 59, and which Chaucer used twice. 

AHM Hir song made so myn herte for to accende (line 35). 
SOURCE Accendunt animum cordis ad studia (line 24). 
Attende (line 36) is used as a rime rather than a translation word. 
It was in English use at least from 1300 when it appeared in Cursor 

Mundi. 


AHM That unto study I can holy attende (line 36). 
SOURCE Studendo mens mea _ totum inuenitur (line 25). 


The word slelely (line 40) causes some difficulty. Tatlock says 
that the incorrect and unheard of adverb slelely may be due to 
dittography, but if corrected would leave the line halting.* Carleton 
Brown says that Shirley meant to write slely and shows that the 
awkwardness of the line may be overcome.® It is possible that slely 
was intended, but it is just as likely that the word is the obsolete 
adverb sellyly meaning wonderfully or marvellously (NED). Selly- 
ly fits the meaning and spirit of the passage and overcomes the 
difficulty of scansion. It does away with the necessity of changing 
past to passed as Brown does. 


And studying enforced I my thought 
To spiritual thing, and to noon oper nought: 
But flesshly lust crepte in myn hert anoon 
So selely, pat neghe past was and goon 
Al my spirituel affeccion (lines 37-41). 
Filthy, excessif, and y-maystered are of the non-Chaucerian 
words. Lysse and nyttes are used in translation from the Latin: 


AHM Lysse, nyttes, flees and suche filthy thing (line 120). 
SOURCE Homo pediculos, lendes, et talia (line 67). 


The one remaining word of the third group is dyleccyoun, a word 


4MLN, 11, 278. 
sMLN, Lt, 296. 
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which Carleton Brown has pointed out as being admirably suited to 
the passage.® 

The Chaucerian fragments show that Chaucer used many words 
but once; the .6% of Group III seems to be entirely consistent with 
Chaucerian practice. A checking through the Concordance reveals 
the same thing on a larger seale. After eliminating words which are 
foreign, all proper nouns, all inflectional forms which appear twice, 
one finds that 132 words beginning with A are used once, 116 with 
B, 191 with C, and 116 with D. 

The result of this study shows that in seven non-Chaucerian speci- 
men passages chosen at random from the works of Middle English 
authors, the number of non-Chaucerian words varies from 1.05% 
to 3.25%, while the average is 1.98%, more than three times as great 
as the .6% of ‘‘An Holy Medytacion.’’ The average for the Chau- 
cerian fragments is .605%, almost exactly that of the poem in ques- 
tion. When one compares the number of non-Chaucerian words in 
‘*An Holy Medytacion’’ with the number in non-Chaucerian pass- 
ages totalling over one thousand two hundred lines—one might ex- 
tend this study, it is true; but the number of words thus studied is 
very large—one finds a marked difference between the non-Chaucer- 
ian group (Gower, Occleve, and Lydgate) and ‘‘An Holy Medy- 
tacion.’’ When one compares the poem with almost a thousand 
Chaucerian lines, one encounters a marked similarity. The result 
of this investigation brings forth facts which afford another argu- 





ment for the Chaucerian authorship of ‘‘An Holy Medytacion.”’ 


6Ibid. 
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A MEDIEVAL ENGLISH METAPHOR 


By L. Wurrsreap 
Banstead, Surrey, England 


One of the favorite metaphors in the medieval English literature 
is the surgings of care (grief, distress) taken as hot or cold. In 
these notes I shall attempt to trace the various expressions of this 
figure and suggest an origin for it. 

In Middle English either aspect is common enough. The meta- 
phor is found notably and directly in the phrase colde care(s), 
which is used by Chaucer (e.g., Troilus and Criseyde bk. i, st. 88, 
iii, 172: Troilus al hool of cares colde; iv, 242: as he that felte 
dethes cares colde) but most noticeably by the Middle English writ- 
ers of alliterative verse. A group of examples may be given, not 
meant for a complete collection..—Pearl, 50: for care ful colde pat 
to me cazt; 808: he (i.e., Christ) toke on hymself oure carez colde ; 
Awntyres of Arthur, 150: now ame I cauzte oute of kide to cares 
so colde, into care am I caughte; Altenglische Dichtungen des MS 
Harl. 2253, ed. K. Boddeker (Berlin 1878) 104.61 and 102.9: pus y 
kippe & cacche cares ful colde; Specimens of Lyric Poetry, ed. T. 
Wright (Perey Society, 1842), p. 87: casten y wol the from cares 
ant kelde ; Minot’s Poems, iv, 67, vii, 87: pai gert bam lig with cares 
colde ; also Towneley Plays, 285. 207, and William of Palerne, 1656, 
2424. Similar usages are Destruction of Troy, 1306: be kyng for 
pat care coldit at his hert, and Sir Gawain, 1982: with ful colde 
sykyngez. In all these the adjective colde means simply ‘grievous, 
dismal.’—It is the Middle English alliterative poems which also 
provide phrases which use the parallel, contrasting figure of heat — 
Pearl, 388: paz I hente ofte harmez hate (‘burning griefs’) ; 
Minot’s Poems, ii, 10, 19, x, 23, xi, 26: kindel care? That the 
metaphors are connected is shown by the interesting expression of 


1Some of these references are taken from Joseph Hall’s note to Minot’s 
Poem, iv, 67 (The Poems of Laurence Minot, 3d ed., Oxford 1914, p. 58) ; G. 
V. Smithers, in The Review of English Studies, Xt (1937), 221, gives these 
additional (romance verse) references: Sir Gowther, 546, Emare, 945, 
Ipomedon [tail-rime version], 7710; the New English Dictionary (cold ad- 
jective, sb. 9) cites also care clinges in mi hert cald, Cursor Mundi (Cott. Ms.), 
24204, and cast in carys cold, Dighy Mysteries iii, 151 [cire. 1485 A.D.]. 

2This verb kindel is related to the Old Norse kynda ‘light, kindle’ (ef. ON. 
kyndill ‘torch’) and distinct from the Middle English kindlen, which has the 
sense of ‘beget.’ 
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Sege of Melayne, 596: he will kindill cares ful colde, and by an- 
other alliterative phrase, kele cares ‘to cool, i.e., assuage, sorrows,’ 
as in the York Play of the Harrowing of Hell, 84: he (i.e., Christ) 
comes oure cares to kele; the Towneley Play of Noah, 300: he (i.e., 
God) that cares may keill; ef. 118 (God speaking): J thee com- 
maund from cares the to keyle (the two plays conveniently printed 
in K. Sisam’s Fourteenth Century Verse & Prose, Oxford, 1921, 
pp. 171 ff.) ; and also in Sir Gawain, 1254: colen her carezs 
There seems no doubt that all these Middle English phrases, and 
the (two-sided) metaphor which they illustrate, belong to the al- 
literative tradition and so point to an origin in the pre-Conquest 
literature. In fact, neither aspect of the metaphor is lacking in the 
Old English verse. The half-line of Christ (vii), 1662: ne cyle ne 
cearo, serves to show the natural alliterative link of ‘cold’ and 
‘eare.’ An immediate connection with the Middle English colde 
care expression is furnished by the phrase of Beowulf, 2396: ceal- 
dum cearsiium ‘expeditions fraught with harm and distress,* (ef. 
also Wanderer, 33 :ferdloca fréorig, Gudlac, 1344: fréorigferd). 
Among the various contrasting phrases are Beowulf, 282: bd cear- 
wylmas (‘surges of sorrow’) cdlran wurdad ; 2085f.: him wiflufan / 
ofter cearwalmum colran weordad; the notable expression of Sea- 
farer, 10f.: b@r pda ceare seofedun / hat ymb heortan; and Christ 
(iz), 538f.: was séo tréowlufu / hat at heortan, hreder innan wéoll 
(ete.); and Gudlac, 1019f.: pat mé sorgna is / hatost on hredre ; 


1208f.: mec geonor sefa...., / hat at heortan; 1335f.: gnornsorge 
wag / hate at heortan. Somewhat exceptional is the interesting ex- 
pression of Beowulf, 189f.: Swa pba mé@leeare. . . / singdla séad; 


1992f.: ic des médceare / sorhwylmum séad (where the séo dan = 
‘boil, i.e., cause to well up’) which represents ‘‘an individualized 
application’’ of the metaphor.® 


8The verbs involved here are related, deriving from Old English célan and 
colian. 

4The rendering of Fr. Klaeber (Beowulf, etc., 3d-ed., Boston, 1936, p. 212). 
The allusion of this particular context is of course to the famous battle be- 
tween Eadgils and Onela, which took place on the ice of Lake Viiner, but the 
element cear—serves to show that the literal (physical) meaning of ceald is 
not meant. 

5Klaeber, loc. cit., p. 136.—In this connection a similar series in Beowulf is 
the compound-wylm (‘surge’) expressions: it expresses the surges of flame 
(fjrwylm, 2671, bryne-, 2326, heado-, 82, 2819) and of water or waves (s@ 
393, holm—, 2411, brim-, 1494; the two combined: odde fyres feng odde flodes 
wylm, 1764), and is employed also figuratively for care or sorrow (cear-, 282, 
2066, sorh—-, 904, 1993, bréost-, 1877). [The noun wylm is connected with the 
verb weallan ‘boil, surge,’ itself used figuratively of the emotions in Beowulf, 
2113, 2331, 2464, 2599.] 
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This list of Old English verse expressions is not meant as ex- 
haustive. Noticeable in it is the greater variety of expression. The 
Old English phrases, in fact, may be said to show the metaphor at 
an earlier, more elaborate and vivid stage, as though it were not 
yet worn to the thinness of the few Middle English (alliterative) 
phrases which illustrate it. Two other expressions in particular, 
the Old English Wanderer, 23f.: ic héan (‘destitute’) panon / wod 
wintercearig ofer wapbema gebind; and Deor, 4:  winterccalde 
wrece, are instructive and worth some discussion, because they may 
bear still the stamp of their minting. The meaning of the adjective 
wintercearig used to describe the Wanderer has not been decided. 
In Sweet’s An Anglo-Saxon Reader (9th ed. revised, Oxford, 1922, 
p. 307a) it is glossed: ‘winter-sad (or sad with old age?).’* But 
there is little in the context to suggest a wintry scene; it could be 
deduced that the Wanderer is old, but his is not a complaint of age. 
I suggest that the striking epithet wintercearig means simply ‘full 
of care, depressed,’ and the first element is metaphorical, likening 
the cares of the Wanderer to the bitter cold of winter, an earlier 
more colorful version of the Middle English colde care expressions. 
The metaphorical value is made clearer by comparing the other Old 
English phrase, from Deor. The context, the first of the so-called 
strophes in this short but provocative poem, may be given: 


Wélund him be wurman wréces cunnade, 
anhydig eorl, earfopa dréag, 
hefde him td gesipbe sorge ond longap, 
wintercealde wrece ; wéan oft onfond, 
5 sippan hine Nidhad on néde legde, 
swoncre seonobende on syllan monn. 
pes oferéode, pisses swi meg! 


(‘Weland had his experience of misery ... [what be wurman means 
is not known]; though undaunted, the warrior suffered hardships, 
had for his companion sadness and yearning, a bitter punishment. 
Constantly he came to know tribulations after Nith had put con- 
straining fetters upon him, supple bonds of sinew on a nobler man’). 
The epithet wintercealde, though elsewhere in Old English verse 
used in its literal sense of physical cold (apparently only at Rid- 
dles, 4.6f.: ic him gromheortum / winterceald oncwepe; Andreas, 
1265: wintercealdan niht), is here no more than figurative,’ sup- 


6Bosworth and Toller’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary provides no further examples 
of the epithet and is equally uncertain of its meaning, suggesting : ‘sad from 
age or from the gloom of winter,’ ‘sad with the load of years (?),’ and ‘de- 
pressed by gloomy winter (?).’ 

7For the sense of physical cold Bruce Dickins in his edition of Deor (in 
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plying in all its freshness the analogy of the cold of winter to in- 
tense mental suffering. 

I do not think it a sufficient explanation that this analogy should 
arise only by connecting wintry cold with times of care and distress, 
even though there is this common independent connection (which 
could naturally overlap at times).* For it leaves quite unexplained 
the contrasting and clearly connected figure of heat. A more 
elaborate origin must be discovered. My suggestion is that this 
metaphor derived originally from the medieval conception of hell. 
It is well known that the medieval Church held the condemned 
souls to endure alternate cold and heat and not only to be devoured 
by flame (as the biblical references warranted).* It was such an 
awe-inspiring belief as to the nature of the torments which gave hell 
the important place as a persuasive to sinners in the medieval ser- 
mon literature. In the pre-Conquest period the homilies of Wulf- 
stan are notable examples. And the fearsome conception lent itself 
to the imagination and the stern, vigorous style of the Old English 
religious verse-makers. Bede recounts that C#dmon made verses 
upon ‘the fear of the judgment to come and the terror of hell tor- 
ment.’ More particularly, in the interpolated verses on the (Later) 
Genesis a graphic passage is preserved : 


. on pa sweartan helle. 


per hebbad héo on #fyn ungemet lange 

ealra féonda gehwile f¥r ednéowe, 

ponne ecymd on thtan éasterne wind, 

forst fyrnum cald; symble fyr odde gir... .1° 


Runic and Heroic Poems, Cambridge (Engl.), 1915, pp. 7Off.) compares a 
passage of the pidrekssaga, ch. 73 (ed. H. Bertelsen, Kobenhavyn, 1 [1905], 117), 
the later much elaborated version of the Weland story wherein a real wintry 
scene is set. But—as the refrain (1. 7 above: ‘that was surmounted, so may 
this [of mine] be’) shows—the parallel of the minstrel Deor with Weland’s 
misfortune is made to rest not on the physical conditions (of Weland’s captiv- 
ity and hamstringing), but on the bitterness of mind which led Weland to his 
dire revenge and Deor (i.e., the character who describes himself in the first 
person in the last strophe of the poem) to seek consolation. A recent editor of 
Deor, Kemp Malone (Deor, London, 1933, p. 21) takes wintercealde as figura- 
tive, and states, without discussing the point, that ‘‘the winter-freshens the 
old figure of speech.’’ It is rather, I think, a survival of the old figure. 

8To the poet winter is naturally a depressing season, cf. the well-known 
Middle English lyric beginning: Wynter wakeneth al my care; also Shake- 
speare’s Sonnet 56: ‘Or call it winter, which being full of care, Makes sum- 
mer’s weleome thrice more wish’d, more rare.’ The phrase of Sir Gawain, 
1844: in hot and colde (a tag equivalent to the modern ‘through thick and 
thin’) presumably derives from this simple connection also, i.e., ‘in summer 
and winter,’ ‘in hard and pleasant times alike.’ 

®It is probable that originally this was an imaginative construction put on 
the phrase of the gospels: ‘there shall be weeping [or wailing, the effect of 
heat] and gnashing of teeth [at the cold],’ Matthew 8.12, 13.42, ete., ete. 


10Genesis [B], 312-6: ‘... in swart hell. There in the evening for measure- 
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So too in Dante’s Inferno the ninth and last circle (Cantos xxxii ff.) 
is frozen over ; and in a vigorous passage of Paradise Lost (ii, 59448.) 
Milton has pictured the double torment of heat and cold: 


. +. the parching air 
Burns frore, and cold performs th’effect of fire, 
Thither by harpy-footed Furies haled 
At certain resolutions all the damn’d 
Are brought; and feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce, 
From beds of raging fire to starve in ice 
Their soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immovable, infix’d, and frozen round, 
Periods of time; thence hurried back to fire. 


The torture in this was not so much the physical agony of burning 
and of freezing, as the hopeless yearning of the mind for relief 
which when given is intolerable: burning they long for cold, frozen 
for heat. Satan himself, to return to the passage of the Old English 
Later Genesis, when ‘bitterness was welling in his heart, and round 
him blazed his cruel torment,’ is made to express longing for ‘free- 
dom for an hour, one winter hour.”!! The term used is winterstund 
‘an hour of (wintry) cold,’ which though longed for as a relief 
would be the alternate torment, the winterceald wracu (‘hellish 
torment’) which is applied in a metaphor to the severe punishment 
undergone by Weland, and (by a dilution of meaning) the winter- 
cearu (‘bitter desolation’) suffered by the Wanderer. This seems 
to me to be the only plausible explanation of the element winter— 
in these three expressions, 

If it is found an agreeable explanation, it is not a far-fetched con- 
tention that the metaphor should pass through stages of dilution 
and expansion, from the hellishly severe (‘wintry cold’) torment 
or depression of mind for which it is used in Deor and the Wanderer 


less time each of the fiends endures an unremitting fire; then at dawn comes a 
wind from the east, bitter cold frost; ever fire or piercing cold. . .’ (gar has 
also been taken—with somewhat less probability—literally as ‘prodding with 
spears,’ or else as connected with the term gdrsecg ‘ocean’, the etymology of 
which is doubtful). For hell in Old English literature generally ef. E. J. 
Becker, The Medieval Visions of Heaven and Hell [Johns Hopkins Diss., 1899], 
pp. 54ff. References to the alternate torments of flame and frost are also 
found in the first part of Christ and Satan, Genesis A (43: fire ond féreyle 
‘fire and sudden cold’), and the verses on Doomsday (adapted from a Latin 
poem); cf. also the mention, at Christ, tii, 1629, of the caldan clommum with 
which those in hell are bound. 


11Lines 353ff.: wéoll him on innan / hyge ymb his heortan, hat was him 
iitan / wrdilde wite, and 1. 370: dne winterstunde. Klaeber in his edition 
(The Later Genesis, new ed., Heidelberg 1931, pp. 9f., also in Anglia —_ 
(1925), 364) states that ‘‘ winterstund, ‘ winter hour,’ has clearly been prompte< 


: i . ri avs’,’? and he contrasts (Ed. p. 50) Juliana 
by the notion of ‘short winter days ( aesk Gants Weoee 


495: suwmerlongne dag (so also at Wife’s Lament, 37, H 
the explanation rather that given above? 
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to the vaguer less acute connection of cold with sorrow and distress 
which appears in the phrase of Beowulf, 2396, and in the Middle 
English colde care expressions. For the alternate figure of flaming 
heat applied to care (grief or anxiety) the examples given admitted- 
ly do not fit as convincingly into the explanation suggested, perhaps 
because no stage is represented among them at which the meta- 
phor is consciously and freshly used. Still, in the Middle English 
expressions of the ‘cooling’ or ‘kindling’ of cares and surging like 
flames (or like waves) there is a figure of heat closely connected to 
that of cold, if more modified than it. And perhaps some glimpse 
of these modifications, enough to justify the suggestion made for 
the source, is allowed even by the few examples and brief outline I 
have given.'? 

It is not implied at all that in whatever form or phrase this com- 
mon metaphor of cold or heat applied to cares is derived even ulti- 
mately from the medieval conception of hell torment. It remains 
for me to stress that abundant allowance must be made for a psycho- 
logical explanation of the metaphor. I feel, for instance, that the 
origin of the expression cited above from the Middle English De- 
struction of Troy (1306) or the wylm— compounds of Beowulf could 
be satisfactorily accounted for by the poet’s effort to describe the 
personal sensation of cold or heat (slight numbness or feverishness) 
at a surge of anxiety or depression.** A fine illustrative passage 
for this is provided by the Beowulf poet, ll. 1876-80. It is only when 
this the obvious explanation seems inadequate, or when—as with 
more than one of the phrases quoted—some vague suggestion of the 
primitive belief may with any plausibility be discerned, that the 
need arises for a more elaborate explanation such as is suggested 
here. 


12It is tempting to make some inference from the contexts of a few of the 
expressions quoted. The example from Pearl, 808 (the context of which is 
based on Isaiah 53.4) has a religious connection which may not be wholly 
coincidental; the line quoted from the York Play of the Harrowing of Hell is 
definitely used of those in Limbo; in particular, the metaphor of Beowulf, 
189f. follows immediately upon a reference (182ff.) to the torment of hell fire 
(fyres fepm, 185). The phrase of Beowulf, 2396 (see above, footnote 4) even 
refers to (a battle on) ice; it would be going much too far to make inferences 
from this! These coincidences are, however, too isolated to be more than in- 
teresting.—It may be pointed out that Vergil’s personified Grief and Cares 
have their abode in the threshold of hell: ‘vestibulum ante ipsum primisque in 
faucibus Orei / Luctus et ultrices posuere cubilia Curae’ (Aeneid, vi, 273f.) 

13There is for comparison the common figure (already in Old English liter- 
ature) of a man growing dark (‘gloomy’) in mind at worry: on sefan 
sweorced, Beowulf, 1737, Deor, 29, ete., or ‘swelling’ with anger (for which in 
Beowulf the verb gebelgan is used, 1431, etc.). The personal sensation is seen 
clearly in the phrase quoted in the New English Dictionary (loc. cit.) from 
Cowper’s Conversation, 1. 770: ‘a cold misgiving and a killing dread.’ 
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THE BLACKAMOOR AND HER LOVE 


By Grerarp PrevIN MEYER 
New York, N. Y. 


Among George Herbert’s Latin poems is one that is neither ee- 
clesiastical, devotional, elegiac, satirical, or epigrammatie: but sim- 
ply amatory—the only poem of human love (rarified into artificial- 
ity, of course) which we seem to possess from this poet’s pen, though 
legend says that there were more. Here it is in Latin: 


Aethiopissa ambit Cestum diversi coloris Virum 


Qulid mihi si facies nigra est? hoe, Ceste, colore 
Sunt etiam tenebrae, quas tamen optat amor. 

Cernis ut exusta semper sit fronte viator; 
Ah longum, quae te deperit, errat iter. 

Si nigro sit terra solo, quis despicit arvum? 
Claude oculos, et erunt omnia nigra tibi: 

Aut aperi, et cernes corpus quas prejicit umbras; 
Hoe saltem officio fungar amore tui. 

Cum mihi sit facies fumus, quas pectore flammas 
Jamdudum tacite delituisse putes? 

Dure, negas? O fata mihi praesaga doloris, 
Quae mihi lugubres contribuere genas!1 


This poem has been translated by Dr. Grosart, as follows (let not the 
faults of his translation count against the poem itself, which has 
been better translated... but I anticipate myself) : 


A Negress courts Cestus, a Man of a different colour 


What if my face be black? O Cestus, hear! 
Such colour Night brings, which yet love holds dear. 
You see a Trav’ller has a sunburnt face; 

And I, who pine for thee, a long road trace. 

If earth be black, who shall despise the ground? 
Shut now your eyes, and, lo, all black is found; 
Or ope, a shadow-casting form you see; 

This be my loving post to fill for thee. 

Seeing my face is smoke, what fire has burn’d 
Within my silent bosom, by thee spurn’d! 
Hard-hearted man, dost still my love refuse? 
Lo, Grief’s prophetic hue my cheek imbues!? 


A curious subject for a poem, one thinks, but one that would natur- 
ally commend itself to such a lover of paradox and poetie wit as 
Herbert. The deliberate artificiality of the theme suggests a con- 


iHerbert, George. The Works (edited by Arthur Waugh), London: Oxford 
University Press, 1915, pp. 288-289. 

2Herbert, George. Complete Works (edited by A. B. Grosart), London: 
Privately Printed, 1874. 11, 165. 
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ventional origin ; but no author before George Herbert seems to have 
used it. The Greek Anthology has nothing like it; Othello, where 
such paradoxes might be expected, has none such. 

According to Dr. Grosart, who writes, ‘‘The ‘Aethiopissa’ is one 
of Herbert’s recognised Latin poems,’’* Herbert’s poem was written 
some time between 1612 and 1626. Some time after the last date, 
just when is not known but Saintsbury seems to place it in the 
1630’s,* the following poem was written, by ‘‘ Mr. Hen. Rainolds’’: 

A Black-moor Maid wooing a fair Boy: sent to the Author by 
Mr. Hen. Rainolds 
Stay lovely Boy, why fiy’st thou mee 
That languish in these flames for thee? 
I’m black, ’tis true: why so is Night, 
And Love doth in dark Shades delight. 
The whole World, do but close thine eye, 5 
Will seem to thee as black as I; 
Or op’t, and see what a black shade 
Is by thine own fair body made, 
That follows thee where e’re thou go; 
(O who allow’d would not do so) 10 


Let me for ever dwell so nigh, 
And thou shalt need no other shade than I.5 


This bears more than a casual resemblance to Herbert’s Latin poem. 
It is, in fact, a translation of ‘‘ Aethiopissa,’’ a capricious transla- 
tion which begins the poem with two original lines, leaves out lines 
3, 4, 5, 9, 10, and 11 of the original, and ends it with three other 
lines not represented in the Latin. 

Who was ‘‘Hen. Rainolds’’? Henry Rainolds, or Reynolds—if 
it is the same Henry Rainolds—is the man to whom Drayton ad- 
dressed his epistle of Poets and Poesie in 1627, who (if it is the same 
man) published a translation of Tasso’s Aminta in 1628 and a 
critical work, Mythomystes, in 1632, and whose name is attached to 
some verses in Henry Lawes’ Ayres and Dialogues of 1653 and 
1655.° Nothing else is known of him, except that he was a friend of 
Bishop Henry King; for his Black-moor Maid poem first appeared 
in print in an edition of King’s Poems, when it bore the title I have 
reproduced and was followed by a rejoinder in the same metre from 
the pen of King himself. Here is Henry King’s: 


The Boyes Answer to the Blackmoor 
Black Maid, complain not that I fly, 


3Grosart, op. cit., m1, 164. 
4Saintsbury, George, editor, Caroline Poets, Oxford: Clarendon, 1921, m1, 171. 


5King, Henry, Poems (edited by John Sparrow), London: Nonesuch, 1925, 
p. 4. 
6See Dictionary of National Biography. 
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When Fate commands Antipathy: 
Prodigious might that union prove, 
Where Night and Day together move, 
And the conjunction of our lips 

Not kisses make, but an Eclipse; 

In which the mixed black and white 
Portends more terrour than delight. 
Yet if my shadow thou wilt be, 
Kinjoy thy dearest wish: But see 
Thou take my shadowes property, 
That hastes away when 1 come nigh: 
Else stay till death hath blinded mee, 
And then I will bequeath my self to thee.7 


Lawrence Mason, in his edition of the English Poems of Henry 
King, writes: ‘‘These two pieces were exceedingly popular, if we 
may judge by the number of Mss. in which they appear, by the fre- 
quent handling of the same theme by other poets and by the appear- 
ance of an anonymous third ‘stanza’ in rejoinder’’ (ef. Sloane MS. 
1446, fol. 71v).§ Pending word from Mr. Mason, the two poems, 
Rainolds’ and King’s, may be met with in at least one manuscript 
collection, that called the Oxenden MSS by W. C. Hazlitt, who in- 
cluded them, unaware of their authorship, in his Inedited Poetical 
Miscellanies.° This manuscript is dated 1647,!° proving that the 
poems were written at least ten years before they appeared in print 
in 1657, and gives them in a form sufficiently like to show their 
identity ; although there are several minor differences, which I list— 
for the sake of reeord—below. Mr. Hazlitt says in a note: ‘‘This 
and the following poem are taken from a Ms. poetical miscellany in 
small quarto, which has already supplied some curious matter. An 
imperfect copy is in the Oxenden Mss. (1647)... The two copies 
have been collated.’’ Some of the variants between the two manu- 
scripts are given in Hazlitt’s notes. 

There are consequently really three versions to be compared: that 
in the edition of King’s poems, the version in the ‘‘small quarto,”’ 
and the one in the Oxenden MSS." 


7King, op. cit., p. 5. 

8Mason, Lawrence, editor, The English Poems of Henry King, New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1914, p. 191. 

®Hazlett, W. Carew, editor, Inedited Poetical Miscellanies, 1584-1700, London: 
Privately Printed, 1870, pages not numbered. 

107 bid. 

11Here are the variations: (first is the version in King’s Poems, second that 


i 5 < i i : SQ). Where neither 
» Oxenden MS (OX), third that in the small quarto (SQ). _ 
a an SQ on woth os gh variation from the first version is the same in 


— I—in A Black-Moor Maid ete. . 
Title: .4 Black-Moor Maid etc. ) A Black Maid to One Whom She Loved 
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But the adventures of ‘‘ Aethiopissa’’ are by no means over, with 
Rainolds and King. Enter John Cleveland—late metaphysical, 
royalist, satirist, one of the group that wrote elegies to Edward 
King, whose wit and heroic couplet are a step towards Dryden. 
Cleveland twisted the theme around, but is evidently in the same 
tradition. His poem was, oddly enough, first published in 1647, the 
same year in which the Rainolds-King pair make their first appear- 
ance. It is difficult, therefore, to say whether one antedates the other 
or whether they were simultaneous; all that seems certain is that 
Herbert’s Latin poem was the inspiration of all three. Saintsbury 
on this point says: 


I do not know whether the exact connexion between these two poems (King’s 
and Rainolds’) and Cleveland’s ‘‘Fair Nymph’’ ete. has even been discussed. 
But if ‘‘Mr. Hen. Rainolds’’ is Drayton’s friend, the verses printed above 
(Rainolds’ and King’s) must have the priority, for nothing seems to be known 
of him after 1632.12 


But if we judge not from what we know of the poets’ dates, which 
in Rainolds’ ease is next to nothing, but from what we know of the 
dates of the poems, which is a little more than nothing, no certain 
conclusion as to priority may be reached. At any rate, here is 
Cleveland’s attempt, interesting both in its resemblances to the 
others and its differences: 


A Fair Nymph Scorning a Black Boy Courtin Her. 


Nymph. Stand off and let me take the air; 
Why should the smoke pursue the fair? 
Boy. My face is smoke, thence may be guessed 
What flames within have scorched my breast. 
Nymph. The flame of love I cannot view 
For the dark lantern of thy hue. 
Boy. And yet this lantern keeps Love's taper 


Line 1— Stay ) Why, 
2—~Jjin ) on 
3 — black ) black! 
7 — Or op’t ete. ) Or view but what a darksome shade 
9— That ) It 
10—0O ) As OX ) And who belov’d SQ 
12 — than ) but 
And you shall need no shade but I OX 
Il -— The Boyes Answer to the Blackmoor. 
Title: The Boyes Answer etc. ) The Boyes Answer 
Line 2 When ) Since 
3— Might ) may 8Q 
6— make ) makes SQ 
9— yet ) but 
thou wilt ) you will 
11 —take ) tak’st 
14—- And then I will ete. ) And then will have none but thee SQ 
) And I’ll bequeath myself to thee 


12Saintsbury, op vit., m1, 171. 
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Surer than yours, that’s of white paper. 
Whatever midnight hath been here, 
The moonshine of your light can clear. 
Nymph. My moon of an eclipse is ’fraid, 
If thou shouldst interpose thy shade. 
Boy. Yet one thing, Sweetheart, I will ask; 
Take me for a new-fashioned mask. 
Nymph. Yes, but my bargain shall be this, 
I’ll throw my mask off when I kiss. 
Boy. Our curled embraces shall delight 
To checker limbs with black and white. 
Nymph. Thy ink, my paper, make me guess 
Our nuptial bed will prove a press, 
And in our sports, if any came, 
They ’ll read a wanton epigram. 
Boy. Why should my black our love impair? 
Let the dark shop commend the ware; 
Or, if thy love from black forbears, 
I'll strive to wash it off with tears. 
Nymph. Spare fruitless tears, since thou must needs 
Still wear about thee mourning weeds. 
Tears can no more affection win 
Than wash thy Ethiopian skin.15 


A direct connection between Herbert’s ‘‘ Aethiopissa’’ and Cleve- 
land is made by the third and fourth lines of the Fair Nymph, which 
simply translate 


Cum mihi sit facies fumus, quas pectore flammas 
Jamdudum tacite delituisse putes 114 


The rest of Cleveland’s poem is in Cleveland’s manner; that is, it 
heaps up metaphors on a trivial subject and makes it more trivial. 
Rainolds’, Herbert’s, brevity almost dignified the subject. 

One comes, without any difficulty, to the conclusion that George 
Herbert’s Latin amatory poem was the ancestor of this unique line 
of poems on a strange subject. If the reader is not yet convinced, I 
append a composite translation of ‘‘ Aethiopissa ambit Cestum”’: 


I’m black, ’tis true: why so is Night, 

And Love doth in dark Shades delight. 

Your Traveller shows a dusty face: 

He wanders long who seeks thy grace. 

Who spurns the loam for its dark dye? ) 5 
The whole World, do but close thine eye, ) 
Will seem to thee as black as I; 

Or op’t, and see what a black shade 

Is by thine own fair body made. 

Let me for ever dwell so nigh, 10 
And thou shalt need no shade but I. 

My face is smoke? Thence may be guessed 
What flames within have scorched my breast. 
(Spare fruitless tears, since thou must needs 
Still wear about thee mourning weeds.) 15 


13Saintsbury, op. cit., 1, 42. 
14Herbert (Waugh edition), op. cit., p. 289. 
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The first and second lines are Rainolds’. The third, fourth, and 
fifth are not represented in any of the later poets; so I have trans- 
lated them myself. From the sixth line through the eleventh, Rain- 
olds has his way again, while the remainder is Cleveland’s—the last 
couplet, while not so exact a translation as the others, nevertheless 
gives the meaning of the last two lines of ‘‘ Aethiopissa’’ : 
Dure, negas? O fata mihi praesaga doloris, 
Quae mihi lugubres contribuere genas!15 
Henry King was indirectly influenced, through Rainolds; so I have 
not required his collaboration in my composit-ion, nor was it needed. 


15Herbert (Waugh edition), op. cit., p. 289. 
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THREE LETTERS BY JAMES KAY DEALING WITH 
BROOK FARM 


By CuarENcE GoupEs 
Duke University 


Among the leaders of Brook Farm were the transcendentalist 
John 8. Dwight and his sister Marianne, both of whom taught in the 
school conducted by the community and acted as members of the 
executive council which shaped the policies of the institution, par- 
ticularly after it had become a modified Fourierite Phalanx, in 
1845. Like the sensible people they were, the Dwights often ap- 
pealed to others for advice in regard to difficult problems of ad- 
ministration, and their chief adviser seems to have been a business 
man of Philadelphia named James Kay, Jr., the author of the three 
letters which make up the present article. These epistles throw new 
light upon the activities of the community during the years 1845 
and 1846. 

Kay was born in England but in 1821 was brought to the United 
States by his father, who in 1812 had become a Unitarian clergyman. 
His name appears in the Philadelphia directories for 1829 through 
1858 in connection with a publishing firm conducted alone or in con- 
junction with his brother John I. Kay. His death occurred in 
April, 1856, after a number of years of confirmed invalidism.? His 
connections with the Unitarian clergy, coupled with his enthusiasm 
for social reform, naturally led to an interest in Brook Farm, to 
which he sent his son James Alfred*—or ‘‘ Ally,’’ as he was nick- 
named by his fellow pupils in the school there. Occasionally Kay, 

1An unsatisfactory biography of Dwight has been written by George W. 
Cooke, John Sullivan Dwight: Brook-Farmer, Editor, and Critic of Music, Bos- 
ton, 1898. The sketch of him in Lindsay Swift, Brook Farm: Its Members, 
Scholars, and Visitors, New York, 1900, is also inadequate. For information 
concerning his sister see Amy L. Reed (ed.), Letters from Brook Farm 1844- 
1847, Vassar College: Poughkeepsie, 1928. This collection of letters, along 
with John T. Codman, Brook Farm: Historic and Personal Memoirs, Boston, 
1894, should be used to supplement the paltry, and frequently erroneous, de- 
scription of the later days of the community as given by Swift. 

2Henry Simpson, The Lives of Eminent Philadelphians, Now Deceased, Phila- 
delphia, 1858, pp. 621-622. 

3Amy L. Reed, op. cit., pp. 5, 9, 149. Alfred Kay’s name appears on the 
labor records of the community for July and August, 1544 (Clarence Gohdes, 


‘<A Brook Farm Lebor Record,’’ American Literature, 1, 301, November, 1929), 
but it is apparent that the boy was at the farm for a much longer period. 
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with his daughters, visited the community for weeks at a time; and 
his affable disposition and his sound business judgment made him a 
popular and valued friend of the Associationists.* He seems to have 
written letters of advice to C. A. Dana, George Ripley, and others 
of the leaders of the farm, in addition to the Dwights.2 On March 
17, 1846, Miss Dwight wrote to her brother: ‘‘Mr. Kay’s letters are 
much liked, and I have no doubt it will be gratifying to him to 
know that we incline to his opinions, and find ourselves following 
his advice. ... He is the man of all men, whom I long to have on 
the spot.’’® About the same time Ripley wrote to Dwight, saying: 
‘‘T hope Mr. Kay will come back with you; we need him too; I ean 
searce do without him.’” It is apparent, then, that Kay’s opinions 
in regard to the conduet of affairs at Brook Farm were of consider- 
able importance. 


-_ a 
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I. 


The first of the three letters by Kay, addressed to John S. Dwight, 
deals primarily with a plan for the government of Brook Farm 
which Dwight had devised. In March, 1845, the community, after 
various previous changes of name, was incorporated as the ‘* Brook 
Farm Phalanx,’’ but for some time previous Ripley and his asso- | 
ciates of the executive council had been discussing changes in the 
organization and administration of the institution preparatory to 
the drafting of a new constitution, which was finally adopted on 
May 1, 1845. Various of the leaders brought forward their own 
plans before final action was taken. According to his sister,* 
Dwight’s plan was a ‘‘regular deduction’’ from the writings of | j 
Fourier, and had the merit of allowing ‘‘the acknowledged practical 
heads’’ of the various departments to represent their departments , 
in the ‘‘ general council’’—thus obviating the troublesome machinery 
of frequent elections. In February, Charles A. Dana, who was 

] 
f 
. 
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shortly afterward, if not at the time, chairman of the council on 
finance, objected to Dwight’s scheme as unscientific and impracti- 
cable, whereupon Dwight was requested to write out his ideas and © 
present them more formally. The document which was drawn up, 


4Amy L. Reed, op. cit., pp. 27, 115, 119, 29, 52, 99, 111. 

5See Zoltan Haraszti, ‘‘ Brook Farm Letters,’’ More Books: The Bulletin of ] 
the Boston Public Library, xu, 49-68; 95-114 (February and March, 1937), 
separately printed in The Idyll of Brook Farm. 


6Amy L. Reed, op. cit., p. 154. 
7Zoltan Haraszti, op. ctt., xu, 106. 
sAmy L. Reed, op. cit., pp. 78-79. 
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or a copy of it, was sent to Kay, whose reaction is embodied in the 
following letter.°. One word more perhaps should be added. The 
difficulty of adjusting Brook Farm to Fourier’s plans, even as modi- 
fied for American use by Albert Brisbane, was insuperable, for at 
least two obvious reesons. The community did not have a sufficient- 
ly large membership, nor did it possess sufficient capital to develop 
the central Phalanstery posited by Fourier. 


My dear Friend, Phila., 14 March 1845. 

_ Your letter and communication by Mrs. Alvord!0 came to my hands on the 
Sth inst., and were read as speedily as possible. You know, I presume, that I 
had supposed it necessary to return the copy of the constitution which had 
been sent to me; and hence, to my great regret, it was not in my power to 
determine whether a portion of that document might be erased or lifted out to 
make room for you, or not; and I was obliged to rely on a memory which is 
but frail for references to it. Mr. List11 aided me in the perusal and criticism 
of both projects. He has promised me to write to you about it; but whether 
he do or not, I know his thought. 

It is not easy to express an opinion on the subject you have so kindly placed 
before me which shall lead to any action. I cannot say that your view should 
prevail, to the exclusion of the one reported by the Committee; not only for 
want of means of comparison, and of counsel, but because I feel a conviction 
that the adoption of the reported Constitution (in all respects substantially as 
it stands) is only one of a series of progressive reforms which will thereby be 
rendered both necessary & attainable. The fundamental law of your Phalanx 
cannot remain stationary; it must move onwards in even pace with the advanc- 
ing science & experience of the body. I fear not that the present opportunity 
is the only one which will ever or for a long period of time offer for the pre- 
sentment of your proposition; and therefore I do not feel very anxious that it 
should win the victory now. 

I cannot easily express my admiration of the beautiful structure which you 
have erected. If it were simply a literary exercise, with no practical object, 
it would win universal applause for its author. I have examined it as care- 
fully as has been in my power in my isolated state; and my conclusion is, that 
you have not affirmed more than you prove, when you say, that your govern- 
ment would be one of spontaneous providential growth, and that every office 
under it would be strictly functional. I doubted for some time whether the 
heads of the 3 councils would not be of arbitrary constitution; but the doubt, 
I think, has subsided. Your division of functions in the department of finance 
I do not well understand; and I presume that we may acknowledge nearly equal 
ignorance on the details of this branch of knowledge; but the subject could be 
made clear enough by the aid of one or two friends of financial experience. 
My opinion generally is, that the great thought which stands embodied in your 
paper (irrespective of details) is the one to which Brook Farm Phalanx and 
all other Phalanxes must come at last; and that its parent, like Fourier, may 
well submit to wait, not until men are willing to accept it, but until men & 
circumstances have grown up to it. How 1 should like to give a month to the 
fullest & free-est, and most deliberate & thorough discussion of it and its prac- 


This letter and the two which follow are in the Abernethy Library of Mid- 
dlebury College, Vermont, and are printed here by the consent of the curator, 
Miss Viola C. White, who has kindly furnished copies of them. 

10Mrs. Anna G. Alvord, who erected a small building at the Farm, later 
called, without reason, ‘‘ Margaret Fuller’s Cottage’’ (Lindsay, Swift, op. cit., 
pp. 26, 31-32). 

11Christopher List, a former member of the community. A portion of a 
letter by him to Dwight appears in Haraszti, op. cit., xu, 101-102. 
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tical tendencies; and I believe that the occasion will yet present itself. I hope 
meanwhile that you will labour to perfect your conception, and continue to pre- 
serve your faith in it. I am glad to believe, from what you say, that there is 
not much doubt of the adoption of the new constitution, with or without your 
amendments. I had feared that its advocates might be defeated; and with that 
defeat lose hope for the Association. Its success is the herald of the accept- 
ance, at no distant day, of your scheme of government by all; and is perhaps 
the necessary precedent step. And what a magnificent step it is. Our asso- 
ciate Theophilus thinks that you have produced about the finest state paper in 
the Annals of Association; and I have not denied myself the pleasure of lend- 
ing og your friend Lowell!2 & his lady, whose admiration has likewise been 
elicited. 

It is with profound regret that I state my inability to be with you at this 
time. Little as is the interest I feel in my business, and the attention which I 
bestow on it, a desire to extricate myself from it & to prepare for Association 
leaves me no alternative but to remain here at present. And this, notwith- 
standing the reference from Brook Farm of matters to my judgment which 
probably I ought not to have attempted to determine except in person & viva 
voce. As it was, what could I do? It was impossible that I should sanction, 
by indifference even, the adoption of measures, whose failure would destroy the 
association whilst their success was almost beyond the bounds of possibility. 
Besides, where are the men who are to carry these projects into execution? 
They do not, they can not, come to you; they must belong to you in your own 
words, they are of ‘‘providential growth.’’ In no other way can you have 
them. My future for Brook Farm is development—slow, even imperceptibly 
slow—a quiet, silent, unobtrusive, enduring, waiting on God— Thus will the 
process of crystallization complete itself. 1 give five years to this work. And 
then the movement will widen and deepen in a manner which shall astonish 
those who at once lead and are borne on it. If I possibly can, I will endeavour 
to be with you in the course of a month; but again, I am opposed, as I write 
the words, by the importunate claims of the hydropathic treatment13 not less 
for the soul’s than the body’s weal. I should commence at once, & give myself 
to it for four months. Well, we shall see. I write with great haste; as I hope 
to send this sheet tomorrow by Mr Robert Owen,!4 who will probably deliver it 
to you in person. I commend the venerable & gentle enthusiast to your love 
and good offices. He looks on Association with no evil eye. 

With best memories of your mother & sisters (all of whom are talked of with 
affection by my Hannah & Mary), and regards for your father, and most espe- 
cially for Frank, I am, as ever, 

Your affectionate friend and servant, 
James Kay, Jun. 

I am so glad to hear of any progress which Ally makes. I hope that your 
patience will be equal to his wilfulness. Phrenology prophesies a change (which 
must be favourable) in him in the lapse of the years. At least so Fowler's 
said. 





12James Russell Lowell, a very close friend of Dwight’s. 

13The water-cure, then in its heyday, like Graham’s dietary doctrines, had 
attracted interest at Brook Farm earlier. In fact, the claim has been made 
that the first establishment for hydropathy in this country was set up by a few 
members of the community a few miles from Brook Farm (Georgiana Bruce 
Kirby, Years of Experience: An Autobiographical Narrative, New York, 1887, 
pp. 162-167). 

14QOwen visited Brook Farm for a few days, during which he gave several 
lectures and explained the nature of his experiment at New Lanark, and in- 
formed his audience that the New Harmony community was conducted by peo- 
ple ‘‘who understood not his principles’? (Amy L. Reed, op. cit., pp. 94-95). 

15Apparently one of the Fowlers whose phrenological and sex theories in- 
fluenced Whitman. See Edward Hungerford, ‘‘Walt Whitman and His Chart 
of Bumps,’’ American Literature, 1, 350-384 (January, 1931). 
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II 


The letter from Kay to Dwight which follows was written during 
the period following the burning of the Phalanstery, when the 
Brook Farmers were appealing to the publie for funds and at the 
same time attempting by further internal reorganization, particular- 
ly in connection with their industrial activities, to eut down on 
costs. Particular efforts were made to concentrate interest and en- 
ergy on their school and printing office, while shoe-making, tailor- 
ing, and other relatively unsuccessful industries were eliminated.° 
To relieve Mrs. George Ripley from full responsibility for the school, 
Marianne Dwight was elected chief of the teachers’ group—a change 
which Kay seems to have regarded as a good one. Certainly he 
felt that the school was one of the chief assets of the Phalanx?’—an 
opinion which seems to have been seconded by the earnest souls who 
were striving to keep the community from dissolution. Kay’s ad- 
vice must have been particularly welcome in these trying days, when 
even the idealist William H. Channing—friend of ‘‘Universal Uni- 
ty’’—had already abandoned all hopes for Ripley’s enterprise." 





Phila., 10 May 1846 
My dear Friend, 


Your favour of the 24th ult. has lain by me so long, from a dire necessity. 
Owing to the water cure, I have so little time & so little power of concentrating 
my thoughts even on favourite subjects, and moreover I have so much to do, 
that I feel as if it were unavailing to make an attempt to get it out of the 
way. Is it not singular moreover that, after staying away so long from Brook 
Farm on account primarily of varioloid, I should have returned to Philadelphia 
& the water cure, to be plunged into the midst of it. Our water doctor, & every 
one in his family, except myself & the only two other patients, are or have been 
sufferers from it. But enough! 

My health has much improved. In fact I felt better in two days after I 
treated myself hydropathically. I have still some trouble in my throat & lungs, 
although less; but the horrid nervous trouble is nearly gone. Cold water would 
have relieved you of your biliousness also; but labour, if equally effective, was 
probably the shorter course. I assume Mr Channing ’s disease to be nervous— 
and both spiritual & bodily. If our Doctor was continuing here for 2 months 
longer, & if it were March & not in May, I should certainly invite him to try 
hydropathy. It would soon restore him; for the water eure produces, in my 
experience, still higher spiritual than even physical restoration. If there 
was only a fitting work for him, when he was restored! } 

The information conveyed in your letter of your movements at B. F. is cer- 
tainly very hopeful. You have accomplished much—more than I thought you 
could. Perhaps there is no hope that a lady will change her opinions; i 
it seems, abundant hope that she will change her measures. I feel as if Mrs 





16Amy L. Reed, op. cit., pp. 165, 168. ‘ 
17See the portion of Kay’s letter to Dwight, dated March 2, 1846, published 
by Haraszti, op. cit., p. 104. . we 

18See his letter of Mareh 10, 1846, written probably to Ripley (Octavius 4 
Frothingham, Memoir of William Henry Channing, Boston and New York, 


1886, pp. 215-219). 
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Ripley had saved her life by accepting assistance in the school. To accomplish 
this end was my primary object in urging the measure; but I soon saw that 
additional good would grow out of it, by the union in cooperation of several 
competent persons, whilst the relief thus obtained by Mrs Ripley (without the 
sacrifice of the laudable purpose which she had in view—the restoration of the 
success & reputation of the school) could be availed of by her to operate in its 
favour by occasional incursions into civilization.19 I have myself more confi- 
dence in the work of the education now—a confidence not at all diminished by 
the pleasure which you feel in meeting your class. I am truly grateful for 
what you say with respect to Ally. I cannot convey to any one the strength of 
the sense which I have of responsibility to him for his progress; but I may 
say, how rejoiced I shall be to find that my love of Association is compatible 
with the retention of Alfred within its influence. He writes to me in a spirit 
of determination and devotion which has never manifested itself before. I 
shall prize exceedingly the instruction he may receive from you in Music; it 
will be so far above & beyond any thing that can be done for him by any one 
else. I have only to add respecting the school, that it seems to me indispensa- 
ble that some improvements & purchases should be made in its behalf. I can- 
not subscribe to the idea that all other interests are to be preferred in your ex- 
penditures. My opinion is precisely the reverse. At all hazards the school 
should be provided with suitable apparatus & instruments of instruction. It 
should be made to present an attractive exterior alike to pupils, members & 
visitors. I do not know how much money will be required for this purpose; 
but a beginning should be made. I have not had time to attempt any small 
collections in your behalf as yet here; although I have two or three promises; 
but I feel free to offer my subscription of $100 to be devoted to this object & 
to be expended by or under the express direction of the school group, not for 
current expenses, but for the purchase or manufacture of such apparatus & 
instruments as may be needed. This sum I will send, when I shall be able to 
collect something to add to it; or if you want it at once, you can draw for it 
at one day’s sight. It will be as convenient to part with it now as at any 
other time. I feel malicious enough to make you a further donation of a loan 
which I made to the Fancy Group of the same amount, to be very sacredly 
devoted to the same purpose. For this sum you can apply to two very at- 
tractive ladies of our acquaintance—the Lady of the Eyrie & the Divine Fan- 
ny.20 If they refer you to the Association, as doubtless they will, I will hope 
that this responsible and solvent body will admit the justice of the claim & 
honour it by prompt payment. 

You have got rid of some persons who were burthens, although not without 
their good qualities. I must urge the continuance of the winnowing process. 
It must be done of necessity. It will be most agreeable if private obligations 
should harmonize with imperious fate in the case of each & all of them. In 
justice to myself I must say, that I have not in view a single individual when 
I make this reiterated suggestion. The rule which Mr Ripley laid down before 
the Association that each person should consider his fitness to continue with 
you dependent on his pecuniary ability or his ability to support himself, is the 
true & just measure. Exceptions doubtless there would he, as there should be. 
It is truly pleasant to find that you have friends in civilization willing to help 
you; ‘‘but it is not pleasant to think that you are eating this money up 
daily’’—indeed it is ruin, & ruin irretrievable. For if you fail to hold your 
ground after this public appeal which you have made, you can never open your 
mouths again. And you can hold your ground; if you will be impersonal 
enough to prefer the cause for which you are working to private fancies & 


19The world outside of Fourierite communities was spoken of as ‘‘ Civiliza- 
tion.’’ 

20The lady of the Eyrie (one of the buildings at Brook Farm) was probably 
Mrs. Ripley. The Divine Fanny was probably Frances 8. Macdaniel, who was 
thus named after the dancer Fanny Ellsler. During his stay at the farm in 
the summer of 1844 Kay had been chosen patron of the group which made 
caps, collars, undersleeves, ete. (Amy L. Reed, op. cit., pp. 32-33). 
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whims. I repeat Mr Emerson’s words, so prophetic of the i i 
oe a: , ees . good which awaits 
ae gt = faithful—if you will let your angels go, archangels will come in 

Have you yet dismissed those 3 or 4 boardin ivi i 
& receiving education from you at half the fixed > sates sheet en 
I urge this measure also; or that they be at once, by communication with their 
parents & friends, placed on the same footing as other scholars. It must 
paralyze your exertions, to know that you are not receiving the cost of their 
physical support from these children. No business in civilization could with- 
stand such a drain; and my own experience has made me exceedingly careful 
that we do no business by which loss is incurred. Beside which it is a wrong 
done to those who place their children with you at your advertised prices—par- 
ticularly to those who are influenced by the compound motive of giving help 
to the Association and obtaining culture for their children. 

I have one remark more to make, & that is, respecting the presence of impure 
children. My views, I know, are well understood; but I must claim the privilege 
of friendship to insist on them—if you will, ‘‘in season & out of season.’ 
Little importance as you attach to them, I am a true prophet when I say, that 
indifference or contumacy in this matter will break you down, if all other con- 
ditions were excellent. You cannot know how much harm has been done to you 
from this cause already; nor do you seem to be aware that the public are per- 
haps over-well informed of past events. I have heard much from time to time 
on the subject in Massachusetts; and strange as it may seem, more than a few 
here are better informed than they are willing to say. I know not where or 
from whom they procured their knowledge, nor whether it is of truth; but the 
story is here. I say that this enormous evil ought to be abated. 

Having disposed of criticisms which I hope will not be unacceptable, I would 
remark, that I entirely approve of the report of your Committee on the In- 
dustry. I am in favour of retaining every person of worth who can support 
himself, every branch of industry which can show a barely living profit. These 
industries have cost too much in their establishment to be lightly thrown away. 
The printing can certainly be safely enlarged—but ever so gradually. Mr. 
Treadwell22 can conduct the process admirably, if force be given to him by 
conference with him & interest manifested in the subject. [Let me mention 
(what I had forgotten) that Mr Shute of the Boston Type or Stereotype Foun- 
dry wishes to subscribe to the Harbinger. Please send him the whole of the 
first year’s numbers. After I parted with you in Boston, I barely saved my 
passage to New York, by talking with him on the subject of enlarging the 
printing operations at B. F. I wonder if he would incur some little risk by the 
by in helping you to a portion of what few additional printing materials you 
may need from time to time. He is well disposed to Association.] With re- 
gard to the abandonment of rating by hours, I am glad of it in part, & doubt- 
ful also somewhat. If rating by labour has been substituted as far as prac- 
tieable, you have done well; and you have done better, if measures have been 
instituted for discovering modes of rating by labour applicable to employments 
which seem not now to admit of it. There are some kinds of course whieh will 
not permit of it at any time. But rating by hours should be retained, I think, 
wherever rating by labour is impracticable—as in the school, if we except the 
labour of your literary department. I hope that you have not destroyed too 
much in the change. In respect to the payments on account of the stipends, 
certainly and at once they should be in money, and if I understand your ar- 


21°*We cannot part with our friends. We cannot let our angels go. We do 
not see that they only go out that archangels may come in (‘‘Compensa- 
tion’’). 

22E. Treadwell, calle? ‘‘Grandpa,’’ was chief of the printers’ group. The 
chief duty of the printers, apparently, was to set type for The Harbinger, the 
official organ of the Associationists—not of the Brook Farmers. For a history 
of this journal see Clarence Gohdes, The Periodicals of American Transcenden- 
talism, Durham, N. C., 1931, chap. v. 
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rangements, equally to each person in amount & time. I wonder exceedingly 
that the non-observance of this obvious rule has not produced a tremendous 
convulsion in the Association. But as you remark, all these questions are 
deplorably difficult of solution. No where but in Association could they be 
[page torn off] but to be rejected. 

I anticipate much, when I shall be able to be with you from Mendelsohn’s 
[sic] ‘‘Songs without Words.’’23_ And with this hope I must be content. When 
I recollect the exalted enjoyment I received from your lectures,24 & then en- 
deavour to think who here could understand even a sentence of their profoundest 
& best parts I cannot muster even one. What is to be done? Your lectures, as 
they now stand, are entirely too good for our region of country. I shall hope 
to talk with you on the matter. 

But I must close a communication which has been frequently interrupted. I 

| 
| 





hope it will be thought worthy your perusal. I must beg to be commended to 
all my friends at Brook Farm—Mr & Mrs Ripley, Mr & Mrs Dana, Miss Fanny 
Macdaniel, your sisters Miss Marianne & Fanny, Miss Curson, &c. &e. I hope 
that you will continue to interest yourself personally in the practical measures 
& details more & more. I think that you will not lose by the labour; & I be- 
lieve that the Association cannot do without it. 
Truly & faithfully yours, 
James Kay, Jun. 


It is hard that I should forget to mention the name of my own boy in my 
messages of love; but the truth is, that I am daily expecting a letter from him, 
& shall transmit them directly to him. Still, please to include him. 

Might I venture to impose a commission on you, to be executed when next 
you shall be in Boston? We are compelled by competition to stereotype a 12 
mo edition of Wordsworth’s Poems; and we think it desirable to stereotype at 
the same time in separate volumes his ‘‘Sonnets’’ and his ‘‘ Excursions. ’’25 
These poems have been published in volumes distinct from Wordsworth’s Com- 
plete Poetical Works in England, & doubtless have been imported into this 
country. They were announced for publication by Ticknor & Co. of Boston; 
but I presume they have abandoned the project at our request & because we 
have them in press. We cannot obtain these volumes in Philadelphia; & I 
would hope that they must be in Boston, either in booksellers or private hands. 
Could you obtain them for us? We do not wish it known that the application 
' is for the purpose above stated; & therefore if procured from booksellers no 
mention should be made of it. If you should succeed in procuring them, will 
you have the goodness to send them to us by Hamden’s [?] or Adams’, or what 
other express communicates with this city? If desired, we should not destroy 
or injure the copies. J. K. Jr. 

If possible the editions should be of 1845 or not earlier than 1844 


Ill 


The letter which follows was written to Marianne Dwight after 
she had submitted for Kay’s consideration a plan devised by Miss 
Lizzie Curson, John Orvis, and herself, to keep Brook Farm from 
complete disintegration. In the spring of 1846, Mrs. Ripley had 
written to Dwight, then in New York lecturing, that the executive 











23Dwight had apparently written Kay about his enthusiasm over Mendelssohn ’s 
‘“Songs without Words,’’ a set of whieh had recently heen given him by a 
friend (George W. Cooke, op. cit., p. 120). 

24*¢ Shortly after’’ the fire in March, Dwight had gone to New York to lee- 
ture on music and to spread interest in Brook Farm (tbid., pp. 111ff.). 

25Roorbach notes the publication of Wordsworth’s Poetical Works and 
Poetical and Prose Works by Kay and Brother, both in 1851. 
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council was meeting every night, looking over the accounts of every 
department of the community, and that it appeared to be best to 
give up their poaperiy and begin anew with the school, The Har- 
; sg 
binger, and the ‘‘domestic industry’’ as the center of associative 
, my ? . ° 

life, with the farmers’ group under a new arrangement involving 
more responsibility on their part.2° Members were continuing to 
leave the farm, the appeals for funds netted little capital, and the 
national leaders of the Fourierites like Horace Greeley and Albert 
Brisbane were concentrating their interest upon the community at 
Redbank, New Jersey. Long since, the Brook Farmers had been 
split into two groups—one contemptuously referred to as the ‘“‘aris- 
tocrats,’’ but even that select group was in disagreement as to the 
course to be pursued. In July 28, 1846, Marianne Dwight wrote to 
a close friend that the ‘‘secret central council, our leaders here, 
don’t even care to have an industrial association,—don’t believe it 
ean be... .’’?? This, of course, meant the abandonment of Fourier- 
ism and a return to “‘ civilized industry.’”’ 

About the same time, Miss Dwight wrote to another friend, ex- 
plaining the nature of the residents left at the farm—a most im- 
portant analysis of the attitude of the remaining members to Four- 
ierism : 

The fact is, as John wrote to Mr. Kay, we have three classes here... . Ist, 
the promulgators of the doctrine,—they are represented by Charles Dana (who 
probably will not stop here long, whatever arrangements we may make). To 
this class belong the Ripleys, Danas, and Macdaniels. They give assurance (as 
does also John 8. [Dwight] that they would not, on any account, enter an in- 
dustrial association in these days,—nor are they particularly interested in the 
life here. They are werking for a far future but don’t believe in trying now 
to make their lives conform to the principles of association. ... 2d, the class 
which John [Orvis] represents, who would be here for the life we have led to- 
gether,—they are interested in promulgation also, but care little for associated 
industry,—indeed John don’t believe in it, except as something to be attempted 
by and by. ... 3d, the class who are for trying now to live together in asso- 
ciated industry,—they are interested in promulgation,—and love the life here 
as dearly as any, and also they must, they will if possible have the life, by the 
only possible way which ean produce it, viz., by associative industry.... They 
are by far the majority—they have, as I think, the completest view. . . .28 
Her plan for saving the community under such untoward circum- 
stances she briefly outlined in these words: 


As the Ripleys and John [Dwight] will not associate in industry with others, 
and as John believes a civilized school wholly incompatible with Association, 
osed doing) the school and the Harbinger, and 


let them take (as they have prop 
carry them on as independent branches, and make as much money as they 





26George W. Cooke, op. cit., p. 116. 
27Amy L. Reed, op. cit., p. 169. 
2sTbid., p. 171. 
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ean,—and let them pay the rest of us, who will go on as an Association, board 
for themselves and scholars. We then will make the farm (as a farm ought 
ever to be) the pivotal branch,—with a dozen good men it will do well. The 
greenhouse perhaps can be used as a forcing house in winter, to raise cucum- 
bers and tomatoes to sell for a high price. The school will hire me, and I can 
paint, and we must retain as many as we shall need in the domestic work and 
no more.?9 


At the same time that Kay undertook to give his opinions of the 
plan of reorganization made by Miss Dwight, Orvis, and Miss Cur- 
son, he also attempted to give his opinions of the scheme presented 
by John Dwight; and, accordingly, the following letter is really a 
combined reply. 


Phila., 27 Sept. 1846. 
Dear Miss Dwight, 

The hopelessly lost letters have been recovered—every one of which I have 
any knowledge. They came to hand on the 25th inst.; and I now acknowledge 
the receipt of your favour of the 10th, as also of Mr Dwight’s of the 3d 
ultimo. I am afraid that anything which I can now say will be too late; and 
yet I wish to make a few remarks on the remarkably lucid exposition of the 
views advocated by yourself and others which you have placed before me, in 
connexion with Mr Dwight’s plan. If there were no difficulties in the way, I 
should prefer your idea, as I am sure Mr Dwight would; and if those diffi- 
culties can be removed, I would still prefer either of your plans to his. But I 
assume that they cannot be, when I say that the project of independent groups 
and individuals is much preferable to the total abandonment of any and every 
mode of associated life on however restricted a basis. From the first hour in 
which I have been honoured by a share in your councils, I have invariably and 
urgently and with sad prophecy pressed the indispensable necessity of requir- 
ing each group, and each individual, to show that they were not pecuniary 
burthens to the institution. This result was to be attained by no offensive 
personalities, but by the organization of such a system of accounts and pecun- 
iary compensations, as should show a weekly pecuniary result to the labour of 
each group and each individual. Mr Dwight’s plan of compensating all the 
household groups by a stipulated payment is an illustration of what my plan 
was. At the time when this mode of operations was first talked of, it could 
readily have been carried into effect. You will perceive what a sense of re- 
sponsibility would thus have been infused into the life of every individual— 
how it would have gently and certainly removed every incompetent person from 
among you, how it would have prevented the admission of that host of blind, 
halt and diseased persons who have afflicted you and at once perplexed your 
counsels and exhausted your means, and have awakened an active regard to the 
fostering of existing and the introduction of new and productive branches of 
industry. It was my opinion then, as it is now, that the test of spiritual and 
social worth would have proved to be material excellence, or the ability to earn 
a livelihood. If your plans exclude this idea, I can only repeat that I cannot 
give them my confidence. If they do, I see nothing incompatible with Mr 
Dwight ’s views in the plan of that section of the people which you represent. 
You seem to think that Mr Ripley, Mr Dwight, & would refuse to accept the 
conduct and income of the School & Harbinger independently from The Phalanx, 
provided that the latter be under the direction of other individuals & to the 
exclusion of the former. I confess that, without the least knowledge of the 
subject, I augur otherwise. As the friend of these truly eminent individuals, 
I should urge their acceptance of such a proposition. I have long felt the 
claim of at least two of them to some repose from the harassing & exhausting 
eabinet & executive labours which have fallen to their share; and moreover I 


297Tbid., p. 172. 
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am and long have been certain that the School cannot be worthily and success- 
fully conducted by individuals to whom any other important responsibility at- 
taches. If then the editorship & authorship required by the Harbinger be 
added to the management of the School, all the time and labour of those en- 
gaged in them must be exhausted. To the Association at large would be left 
the management & labour of all the material interest which it can profitably 
conduct. The household, in boarding the school & Harbinger people, would be 
a successful industry. Other individual industries might doubtless be added 
now, and more would come. Let me not also forget that a handsome income 
would be desirable from visitors like myself. (I would mention here my oppo- 
sition to the practice of receiving any visitor whatsoever (whether connected 
with any of the members or not) except for a fixed & unvarying compensation 
for hoard & lodging). And now we come to speak of the Farm—a subject of 
great delicacy in the estimation of my fair friends Miss Dwight and Miss 
Curson[?] I affirm then my belief (from positive knowledge with reference to 
one year’s transactions) that the Farm has never been otherwise than a very 
heavy loss to the institution. Of course I say nothing of this year’s operations, 
which may and doubtless have been much more successful. Can you certainly 
make the farm pay its way? I confess my doubts. But I have not the least 
objection to a trial—provided that the means of making it are at hand. It 
would be unsafe for the responsible payers of the interest on the mortgage to 
part with it into your hands, unless they could receive a guarantee that the 
interest should be duly met. Part of the burthen of this sum might be shaken 
off by letting such portions as vou cannot cultivate? I have fears of —— 
in this matter, because I have always understood, & Miss Curson admits, that 
the profits of a farm are but small & that its chief recommendation is ng aya 
tainty of a livelihood which it affords, and I add provided that —o bao 
mortgage on it. I do not think it very necessary nor even very desirable t . 
you should have a very able business man to conduct the various ap 2 arni = 
business in a Phalanx. My plan was to require each group to ee 
& responsible in its business management in subordination always to certain 
; iv y ring laws of the whole body; whilst I should look to 
fixed and universally applying laws o y; 
the accountant department to officiate as the general harmonizer & arranger of 
the aggregate of business transactions. I never considered Mr Ripley as valu- 
ex } resentative of the institution out of doors, and as the 
coraninsenny s poR ney 336 : i : ties I never saw any one so 
yer of order & decorum; and in those capacities \ ; 7 
adioaae ¢ functi she. Always I considered it unjust that more 
aay us cxcachel tae tae “a where, by a general disposition to omg - 
agp } ( yorld) or from his own feel- 
him (as another Atlas created to support another worl maggot pl 
ing that he must endeavour to do what no one else nage tray - ps Prove sola 
do, some things have not been as well managed as t - ew aes ee 
been, I have felt deep sympathy with him & bestowec eavy rep srggramegics 
ino ally would give me the most exalied pleasure to see you m¢ 
eae amen < chanaiens fact; and if _ = ee a 
r the effort, always provided that you get rid of human ances s 
pie ere the last eight words with a — eae a eee be = 
will be enabled to try it. I repeat that I canno — caus Giles alees to 
lieving that our literary friends will object to an arra ol vl ponsedl. wage 
those who labour intellectually the management of - Looe coed pence Maa 
- those yp cdf ap sap we giegdigeadic seer i Mr Dwight’s: because the 
‘4 after all, is the same as arly _ NUS; 
hanced sg wnich you propose would be only ag gar ones — 
attends both sections. Again, ee oo ee fr eo 
a ee of thee, ] understand the true relation of one to 
ee —. goer Mr Ripley be President, when, and as oo ae 
the other. Once more, ¥ 4 : e performance of duties 
I say only when, his office should be on -g gt. fs Hility pe peste 
which in other governments have require ifficulties in your section are in- 
° ; ssible, because the diffic e b bestest a 
ae yee ee a t the farm to a responsible individual, an 
——— 7 0 — = alternative which your brother advocates 
fall back gladly on 
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modified as he has proposed in a subsequent letter which I received from him. 
I understand it to be this: that the groups & individuals shall be pecuniarily 
responsible for their support; but that any surplus earned by any group shall 
be deposited in a general fund for general purposes. I have written with but 
little of hope to Mr Dwight & Miss Curson on the subject of your future, be- 
cause I had no information of your proceedings except in a most desponding 
letter from Mr Dana. I much wish that I had received your and Mr Dwight’s 
previously. I am rejoiced to hear so good an account of the school, & wish 
that pecuniarily it had been still better; and my parental anxieties have been 
relieved by the information I receive of Ally’s improvement. I observe gain 
in his letters to me; and it is only when I contrast his progress with even my 
own at the same age, or measure the seeming impassable gulf between his 
present condition and the ripe scholarship of Mr Dwight, that I become sorely 
disquieted. I am glad that at Just you have some suitable companions for him. 
It has always been a trouble to him that he had no playfellows; whilst there 
has been no want of the worst influences that ever surrounded children. I am 
curious to learn if these last have been abated & finally exorcised. It is not 
in place to remark here that I should searcely fear that Mr Dwight’s original 
plan would have consequences so deplorable as vou deprecate. If by no other 
mode individual responsibility can be enforced, I would have it adopted at all 
hazards. It is your incapacity or unwillingness to dispose of burthensome in- 
dividuals which has been one chief cause of your repeated & progressively more 
disastrous failures. The retention of such persons as Westacott, Cheswell & 
particularly the Whitehouse family has cost you thousands of dollars, and the 
loss of the confidence of the best friends of Association.3® But for this single 
vice, it is my impression that you would have been at this moment so prosper- 
ous that a Phalanx according to Fourier’s own idea would have been in process 
of formation. And now, dear Miss Dwight, I confide to your kindness these 
speculations truly ‘‘born out of due season.’’ I hope they will be of some 
little use to you. I wish much to hear what you are now doing. Will you not 
let me know? I hope to be with you before the 10th of October if some con- 
tingencies eventuate favourably. Please to present my best regards to your 
mother and sister, Mr Dwight, & may I not say Mr Orvis?31 Will you tell 
Ally that I wrote to him yesterday. I forgot to inform him that there is or 
should be a parcel containing some books for him at the store or dwelling of 
Mr. Hastings in Boston? 
Iam 
Sincerely your friend, 
James Kay, Jun. 


30R. G. Westacott, Lewis Westacott, William O. [or H.] Cheswell, and John 


Whitehouse and his family were among the more plebeian element which came 
to Brook Farm during its Fourerite period. The Whitehouses, for a time, 
joined the North American Phalanx at Redbank, New Jersey. 


31Marianne Dwight was engaged to marry John Orvis. 
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THE POET OF THE NORTH BRITON 


By I. R. Hatssanp 


Columbia University 


It is the purpose of this paper to demonstrate that in the writing 
of the North Briton, Wilkes and Churchill were assisted by Robert 
Lloyd. That Lloyd wrote the verse of the North Briton is proved 
beyond dispute by unpublished letters and a manuseript draft of 
his verse. His share in the prose papers of the periodical is uncer- 
tain, resting on external evidence. 

Churchill and Wilkes had begun the North Briton in June 1762, 
and their close collaboration and friendship embraced Lloyd who 
had known Churchill intimately since their school days at West- 
minster. On July 27 Wilkes wrote Churchill: ‘‘I have not yet 
your quota of Scotch verses from some professor in his own stile, to 
celebrate our friend. ... I wish you to send me Lloyd fable, and 
the two letters you mention’d.’? Either Churchill showed the let- 
ter to Lloyd or Wilkes wrote to him directly, for it is apparent from 
Lloyd’s letter to Wilkes that he was securing the fable. What is 
more important is that he had taken it upon himself to write the 
‘*Seoteh verses.’’ This letter, previously unnoticed, contains the 
first part of the poem entitled ‘‘The Poetry Professors’’ printed a 
month later in the North Briton. 

Sunday, Aug. 22 [1762] 
Dear Sir 

The little Fable you mention was originally sent from Tissington to Gar- 
rick.2 To whom I will immediately write for the copy. If he should have mis- 
laid it, I can recover it, I believe, by a diligent search among my scraps & bits 
of papers. I shall be in Town on the latter end of this Week or on Monday at 
farthest & will take care to send it to you. I little thought at the writing of 


it that it would ever be so applicable in all points, as it is now.$ The “eu 
of Botany was then in its infancy. But now when the system is completed by 


1British Museum, Add. MS 30, 878. eee 
2Lloyd was a friend of Garrick for whom he had done some theatrical chores. 
This pes to ‘The Cobler [sic] of Tissington’s Letter to David Garrick, 
1761,’’ published in Lloyd’s St. James’s Magazine, March, agen 
; 2 “F : the 
8The only points applicable to polities are several puns on 
Bute. The cnt is = caletas of Garrick from the attacks of the 
There must have been alterations in the poem as published. 


words boot- 
Methodists. 
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the joint Labours of his Ldship* & the Doctor,5 we shall, it is hoped, have at 
least two accurate chapters in the book, one upon the, Scotch Fir & the other 
on the Thistle. The first has of late years become a very fashionable Plant, 
and flourishes all over the Kingdom. And indeed the introduction of this Tree 
seems to be a very patriotic scheme, as our English oak has been so much neg- 
lected, & so thinly planted within this century that it is almost a scarce com- 
modity. The Scotch Fir comes in very aptly to supply the want of it, as that 
is a very hardy Tree, will take kindly to any soil, & live in all weathers.—'The 
Thistle as the Botanists say is a large Family divided into many branches, tho’ 
the Ladies Thisile’ or Carduus Mania vulgaris is the reigning favorite at pres- 
ent. For my part I am persuaded that this Scotch administration will be of 
public use. Newcastle has already felt the good Effects of it.7 The Curriers, 


_ Leather Sellers & Shoe-Makers have made prodigious fortunes.s For the de- 


mand of breeches & shoes, (necessary equipments for your footpad Journeys to 
the South,) encreases upon them daily. Truely it would be worth their con- 
sideration while they are forming such glorious plans for our advantage, to 
think a little upon the future situation of poor neylected Scotland. For, as 
these perpetual emigrations will thin that unhappy Country so much, that in a 
short time, Their rich Lands, & large desmeans, will be totally uncultivated from 
the want of proper & sufficient hands, some scheme should be thought of to 
supply them with Labourers who might maintain it in the same fertility & 
abundance which it is at present blessed with. I think I have hit upon a noble 
expedient, & shall be entitled, from the first exhibition of my proposal to the 
next pension his Ldship has to bestow. We are at present at great expence in 
sending our Criminals, whose lives are spared, to our plantations abroad, now 
if insted of sending the English to Jamaica, Nova Scotia &e, we were to trans- 
port them to Vetus Scotia, the room of the Scotchmen preferred here, would be 
amply supplyd by sending our Englishmen to work there, & that great Jewell 
in the crown of Britain, Scotland, would be able to bring in the vast revenues, 
which it at present contributes to the Crown, for Ages yet to come.—® I thank 
you much for your information about Ld Littleton’s History. The Mountain 
has long been in Labour, I will not pretend to the spirit of prophecy, nor can 
conjecture what it will bring forth.10 If yeur hints look towards me I am 
afraid I am too little of a Politician, & too slenderly versed in that period of 
History, to become a Dialogist.11 Some Writers & those noble ones too as well 
as his Ldship, have asserted that beyond the reign of Henry the 7th The Eng- 
lish History is not necessary to be studied, but I apprehend this to be a pious 
affair, & to shew how early the seeds of reformation took root in this Kingdom 
from Wickliff & his followers. Whatever it is, it will be Ld. L & consequently 


4The Earl of Bute. 

5Dr. John Hill, quack and writer, who in 1759 had begun the publication of 
The Vegetable System under the patronage of Lord Bute. 

6Bute was sarcastically called ‘‘the thistle,’’ and gossip credited him with 
an intrigue with the Dowager Princess of Wales, the King’s mother. Wright, 
England under the House of Hanover (London, 1848), 1, 403. 

7“... every person brought in by the duke of Newcastle, is now, by the 
present minister, to be turned out—except the King.’’ North Briton, No. 30. 

8Puns on boot and related trades and activities were very common in the 
political satires of the period. 

®This piece of irony, ending as abruptly as it began, was intended by Lloyd 
as a prose paper for the North Briton. It was never printed or used. But in 
the issue of August 28 was printed ‘‘A Perfect Description of the People and 
Country of Scotland,’’ a very coarse and forthright piece of satire. 

10Lord Lyttleton’s last work was the History of Henry the Second, of which 
the first three volumes were published in 1767, though the printing of the work 
had begun several years before. His enmity to Pitt and Temple from 1758 to 
1764 made him a target for Wilkes and his friends. 

11A reference to Lyttleton’s Dialogues of the Dead, published in 1760, 
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—walk the Town awhile. I am apprehensiv i : : 
: : |‘ . prehensive our friend Churchill will lose all 
his Genius, for in these days of panegyri : PS a. 
spatncet tes: panegyric, the voice of Satyr be 
heard, ‘*‘ magni incipiunt procedere menses, ’*12 > Sa 


Well!13 Heav’n at length has heard our ‘yl4 
And G_ the good has nat an Heir,15 —* 
A royai babe, a prince of Wales 

— Poets, — I pity all your nails. 

What reams of paper will be spoiled! 
What Gradusses be daily soild 

With imky fingers, greasy humbs16 
Hunting the word which never comes!17 
Now Academies pump their Wits18 

And lash in vain their lazy Tits,19 

In vain they whip & slash & spurr,20 

The callous Jades will never stir 

Nor can they reach Parnassus’ hill 

Try every method which they will. 

Nay — should the jades get on for once21 
Kach Rider is so grave a Dunce 

That, as Ive heard good Judges say, 

Its ten to one theyd lose their way. 

Yet not one Wit bestrides the back 

Of usefull Drudge yclepped Hack 

But fine bred things, of mettled blood 
Pick’d from Apollos royal Stud. 

Arabian, Grecian, Roman steeds22 

Or those our Mother Country breeds, 
Some ride ye in & ride ye out 

And to come home go round about, 


12Since Churchill’s last publication had been The Ghost, Books I and II in 
March, Lloyd was probably referring to Book III to be published in Septem- 
ber. 

13This verse, which when printed was entitled ‘‘The Poetry Professors,’’ is 
directed against the many birthday odes which emanated from Oxford and 
Cambridge after the birth of the Prince of Wales on August 12, 1762. Thomas 
Warton, poetry professor at Oxford, contributed to that university’s collection 
an ‘‘Ode on the Birth of the Prince of Wales.’’ (Poetical Works, Oxford, 
1802, 1, 47.) Warton’s couplet 

For lo! to Britain and her favour’d Pair, - 
Heaven’s high command has sent a sacred Heir (ll. 15-16) 

is parodied in the opening of Lloyd’s poem. 

The North Briton No. 26, which printed a continuation of Lloyd’s poem, 
mentions Warton specifically in a passage of confusing irony. 

14Differences between the MS and the Norih Briton’s printed version are 
designated, except changes in capitalization, spelling, and the use of apos- 
trophes. i ae 

In the N. B. (North Briton) this line reads: 

Old England has not lost her prayer. 

15G : George (N.B.) 

With : By (N.B.) 

which : that (N.B.) 

1isAcademies : Academics (N.B.) 

19Johnson’s definition of tit: ‘‘a small horse’’: generally in contempt. 

20slash : lash (N.B.) 

2ijades : tits (N.B.) 

22N.B.: Greek, Roman, nay Arabian steeds. 
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Nor on the greensward, nor the road— 
And that, I think they call an ode. 

Some take the pleasant country air 

And smack their whip & drive a pair, 
Each Horse with bells which clink & chime?3 
— And so they march — & that is rime. 
Some copy with prodigious skill 

The figures of a Buttery bill, 

Which with great folks of erudition 
Shall pass for Coptic or Phenician. 

Some as the country love prevails?4 

To compliment a Prince of Wales, 

Salute his infantship in Welch25 

And send forth Gutturals like a belch. 
What pretty things Imagination 

Will fritter out in adulation.26 

What pretty thoughts on auptial Loves, 
What pretty similies from Doves, 

Which shall in every Language coo 

And bill a bulky volume through. 

— But how is this — methinks I see 

A walking University. 

A set of learn’d laborious Wights 

Your red haird, raw-bond Northern Lights 
Who come most humbly to salute 

The King & Queen & Earl of B.27 

And now each Poet takes his stand 

The ilch & thistie in his hand, 

And sings ye neither prose or verse 

In new old poems from the norse. 

How vile they praise the Stewarts stem 
‘“Not they from Kings, but Kings from them.’’28 


More would I write, but want of Time 
And want of room, — or want of rime 
Bid me release myself & you. 

I’ll write, you read no more — Adieu 


You see Sir what a long Letter your short compliment has produced, for such I 
must think it, when you desire the copy of that trifle you have mentioned. You 
may depend upon having it next week, & on that & on all other things you 
may command the services of your 
obedt humble servt 
R. Lloyd.29 


23elink : chinck (N.B.) 

24N.B.: While some, as patriot love prevails. 

25N.B.: Salute the royal Babe in Welsh. 

26From this point, the printed version of the poem was greatly expanded. 
Several lines of the remainder were retained, including the final line of the 
manuscript copy. 

27B : Bute (N.B.) 

28The North Briton No. 16 of September 18, attacking Bute, stated, ‘‘I 
have heard of a vain inscription at the family seat of Mount-Stuart, Not they 
from Icings, but kings from them.’’ 

There are many resemblances in ideas and language between this poem and 
Churehill’s Prophecy of Famine, published in January 1763. 

29British Museum, Add. MS 30, 867. 
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The verses were sent back to Lloyd to be expanded. He was not 
very prompt, and Wilkes in an undated letter wrote to Churchill - 


_ The printer of the N B has absolutely refus’d the having any more concern 
in that paper. Let us therefore determine what is to be done next saturday and 
I wish we had Lloyd’s verses for fear our new printer shou’d not be ready at 
so short a warning. The other man will print the remainder of the verses. If 
you can depend on your man, and will be political next saturday, it will be 


still infinitely better.30 

The first part of the poem was printed in the October 30 number 
(XXII) of the paper. The prose paper that preceded the verse was 
composed by Churchill, for Wilkes wrote to him on October 25: 
‘‘A thousand thanks for your verse and prose of Saturday, you 
have managed The North Briton incomparably.’** On October 30, 
the day that the first part of the poem was printed in the North 
Briton, Churchill wrote to Wilkes somewhat apologetically: ‘On 
Thursday . . . a particular engagement which took me up the whole 
day and kept me in bed till Eleven the next morning, was the oe- 
easion of the N. B. Being as it was.’’*? Wiikes, always diplomatie, 
wrote back : 

As I find that the North Briton has deviated into the prim-rose paths of down- 
right poetry, I shall leave him to pursue that sweet track till saturday seven- 
night, when I shall bring him back to the dull, hobbling road of insipid prose. 


The conducting the N B thro’ that sweet poetical country belongs to you, the 
Sovereign of it.33 


On November 22, Wilkes more specifically wrote to Churchill for 
the remainder of the verse: ‘‘Pray tell Lloyd we depend on him 
for next Saturday, and ought to have his verses to-morrow.’** On 
November 27 the remainder was printed in Number xxvi of the 
North Briton.®° . 

Lloyd’s collaboration in the prose papers of the North Briton 
rests on circumstantial evidence. The respective shares of Wilkes 


80Add. MS 30, 878. 

31Bleakley, Life of John Wilkes (London, 1917), p. 75. The North Briton 
for October 23 contained no verse; hence we know that Wilkes was referring 
to the October 30 paper. 

82Add. MS 30, 878. 

33Jbid. In this note, undated, he was probably referring to the concluding 
part of ‘‘The Poetry Professors.’’ 

34Add. MS 30, 878. 

35The conclusion of Lloyd’s poem was followed by a very short allegory in 
verse, ‘The Dream,’’ attacking Dr. John Hill. Its author was probably John 
Hall Stevenson, the Eugenius of Laurence Sterne. Stevenson, who was in 
correspondence with Wilkes concerning the North Briton, wrote to him: **... 
and I cannot send you ye Nonsense you order me, I think myself obliged to 
send you some in Rhyme as a sample of my way of spending my time here. . . 
(Add. MS 30, 867). 
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and Churehill, who definitely wrote the papers, cannot be distin- 
guished by internal evidenee.*® Alexander Stephens, the biographer 
of Horne (Tooke), Wilkes’s friend and later enemy, states that 
Wilkes published the first number of the North Briton in conjune- 
tion with Lloyd and Churehill. Still more specifically he writes 
that Lloyd, a distinguished poet, ‘‘attacked the ministers, however, 
by means of prose, in which he was less skilled. . . .’**? Wilkes’s 
ambiguous statement is that ‘‘Some of the numbers have been 
aseribed to Mr. Wilkes, others to Mr. Churehill, and Mr. Lloyd.’’*s 

The Earl of Bute’s paper, The Briton, written by Smollett, men- 
tioned Lloyd's role as a North Briton collaborator on two occasions 
before his poem was published in the paper.s® On August 21, The 
Briton ealled him Paegogus.*° ‘‘Sometimes he feeds on Bruin’s 
[Churcehill’s] offal whom he frequently follows, and helps out with 
seraps of blasphemy, ribaldry, and treason.’’ A week later Chureh- 
ill and Lloyd are again mentioned. Wilkes is characterized as be- 
ing assisted ‘‘with two staunch understrappers, one of them a rev- 
erend deacon in a laced hat and breeches; the other a learned 
pedagogue, without any breeches at all.’’ Lloyd would not have 
been mentioned so specifically if he were not known as a collaborator. 

After the last paper of the North Briton in April 1763, Lloyd 
continued his work for Wilkes. On May 31, just before Wilkes left 
for a vacation in Paris, Lloyd wrote to him a letter which indicates 
that he was busily engaged in literary work for Wilkes. 

Vine Street41 

My dear Wilkes, 

It is impossible for me to express the infinite obligation you have conferr’d 
upon me, by your unsollicited & generous behaviour of Yesterday. Give me 
leave only to assure you, that I am & ever shall be in the truest sense your 


most sincere & affectionate friend. 
Robert Lloyd.42 


36J. M. Beatty, ‘‘The Political Satires of Charles Churchill,’’?’ S P, xvt 
(1919), 311-12. 

37Memoires of John Horne Tooke (London, 1813), 1, 91, 353. 

38‘‘Note to Churchill’s Epistle to Hogarth,’’ Correspondence, ed. Almon 
(London, 1805), 11, 23. 

39All of Lloyd’s verse before ‘‘The Poetry Professors’? had been mild 
epistles and gentle satires, none of them tinged with any political color. 

40Before turning to a life of letters in 1760 with his Actor, Lloyd had been 
an usher at Westminster School. 

41This address does not appear on the manuscript copy. 

42Here the printed letter ends. (Wilkes, Letters between the Duke of Graf- 
ton.... Mr. Charles Churchill... . et al. (London, 1769), p. 298). 
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May 31, 1763. 


P: S: Condamine’s Letter is excellent—Le Barbare Angloj i 

glois. —we promise 
a translation of it for Wednesday.43 Have you finished Ld Despencers P 2am 
Ke 14#4—how very impudent is Sumpter’s advertisement?45—I write this from 
Thornton ’s46 where any thi(ng or)47 any body will certainly find me.—I wish 
you (could co)me in Person.48 


And in July, Lloyd, not content to express his admiration for 
Wilkes privately, published a long fable, The New River Head .. . 
inscribed to John Wilkes, Esq. It is verse slightly coarse and whol- 
ly innocuous. 

Lloyd with his customary modesty worked for the North Briton 
because of his friendship for Churchill and Wilkes. Churchill had 
gained the financial profits ;*° Wilkes had established his reputation 
as the guardian of English liberty, which was to raise him to be 
mayor of London; but we look in vain for Lloyd’s reward. At the 
beginning of the next year he was a debtor in the Fleet prison, and 
in December he was buried in St. Bride’s Churehyard. 


43La Condamine’s Histoire d’une jeune fille sauvage, trowvée dans les bois a 
l’age de dix ans ...., 1755. Lloyd was probably using the idea for a Scotch 
satire which unfortunately does not survive. 

44This refers to the notes Wilkes was writing for Churchill’s poems, in this 
ease The Candidate. The notes were first printed in 1769, but Churchill had 
sponsored and assisted in them. In his will, 1764, Churchill expressly desired 
Wilkes to ‘‘publish my Works with the Remarks and Explanations he has 
prepared, and any others he thinks proper to make.’’ 

45E, Sumpter had printed some of the numbers of the North Briton. As late 
as December 1763, he advertised in the London Chronicle (xiv, 567) that he was 
selling No. Lxxv of the North Briton. 

46In 1762 Bonnell Thornton was living in Bow Street, Covent Garden, where 
he held his famous exhibition of signpainters. Possibly Wilkes headed the 
printed letter from this street in Westminster where Lloyd may have lived. 

47These portions of the letter were torn in breaking the seal. 

48Add. MS 30, 867. 

49 According to the testimony of Kearsley, the printer. (Wilkes, Correspond- 
ence, I, 99.) 
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SHAKESPEARIAN ECHOES IN THE FLORIMEL PLOT OF FLETCHER 
AND ROWLEY’S THE MAID IN THE MILL 


The Florimel plot of Fletcher and Rowley’s The Maid in the Mill 
(1623) is based, as has long been known,’ on the story of Alexander 
de Medici, Duke of Florence, in Painter’s The Palace of Pleasure.? 
Painter’s version of the story, which comes from an Italian novel 
by Bandello, may be briefly outlined as follows: 


A Florentine gentleman, the favorite courtier of Alexander de Medici, Duke 
of Florence, often withdrew from the city with two friends to recreate him- 
self at his pleasant country estate. Nearby lived a miller whose daughter was 
passing fair. The courtier fell strangely in love with her beauty and resolved 
to enjoy her, but could in no way win her to his will. Finally, assisted by his 
two friends and five or six servants, he broke into the miller’s home one night 
and carried the girl to his house, where he ravished her and kept her a prisoner. 
The miller went to Florence and laid the facts before the Duke. The Jatter, 
resolved to see justice done, made a surprise visit to his favorite and asked 
to be shown through his house, much praising the beauty of it. When at last 
the girl had been discovered and had told her story, the Duke forced the 
courtier to marry her and endow her with 2000 crowns, and warned him that 
if he did not cherish her, he would avenge it as a wrong to his own sister. 


Although the Florimel plot at times follows this source very 
closely, there are important differences, a few of which are these: 
the miller has a wife and son, Gillian and Bustofa, not mentioned 
in Painter; Florimel is not really the miller’s daughter but the lost 
child of Count Julio, her nurse having been devoured by a bear; 
Florime] is kidnapped but not ravished ; her pursuer, Count Otrante, 
agrees to marry her of his own accord after the arrival of the king.* 

Some of the changes in the Florimel plot are due, I believe, to 
the authors’ recollection of the Perdita plot of Shakespeare’s The 


1Gerard Langbaine, An Account of the English Dramatick Poets ... (Oxford, 
1691), pp. 211-12; Alexander Dyce, ed. The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher 
(London, 1843-46), 1x, 199; Emil Koeppel, ‘‘Quellen-Studien zu den Dramen 
Ben Jonson’s, John Marston’s und Beaumont’s und Fletcher’s’’ Miinchener 
Beitréige, X1 (1895), 112; Felix E. Schelling, Elizabethan Drama 1558-1642 
(New York, 1908), m1, 210. 

2See the edition of Joseph Jacobs (London, 1890), 1, 406-428. For The 
Maid in the Mill see Dyce’s edition, 1X, 197-294. 

3And the rusties present an interlude concerning the judgment of Paris for 
the entertainment of a group of gentlemen. Koeppel (op. cit., p. 113) seems 
to think the idea of having rustics entertain noblemen at a play,—a farcical 
treatment of a classical theme,—may have come from Shakespeare or Jonson. 
He cites the plays concerning the Nine Worthies in Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
Pyramus and Thisbe in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and Hero and Leander 
in Bartholomew Fair. 
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Winter’s Tale. In the first place, Florimel’s name seems to have 
been made, by the change of only one letter, from that of Shake- 
speare’s Florizel, Perdita’s lover.t| In Painter’s story the girl is 
not named. In the second place, there are similar bear incidents 
in The Winter’s Tale and The Maid in the Mills Antigonus, upon 
leaving the infant Perdita in a desert place in Bohemia, is killed 
and partly devoured by a bear. The son of a shepherd, an eye- 
witness to the tragedy, thus describes it: 


And then for the land-service: to see how the bear tore out his shoulderbone: 
how he cried to me for help and said his name was Antigonus, a nobleman . . . 
and how the poor gentleman roared, and the bear mocked him, both roaring 
louder than the sea or weather... . I have not winked since I saw these sights 

. nor the bear half dined on the gentleman: he’s at it now... I’ll go see 
if the bear be gone from the gentleman, and how much he hath eaten: they 
are never curst but when they are hungry. If there be any of him left, I'll 
bury it. 

(The Winter’s Tale, III, iii, 96ff.) 


Similarly, Amaranta, on a journey with the infant Florimel be- 
tween Mora and Corduba (Spain), is killed and devoured by a 
bear. Again there is an eyewitness, Gillian, the miller’s wife. Years 
later she thus relates the story: 


Know you this mantle, sir? ... 

Nay, leave your wonder; I’ll explain it to you. 
This did enwrap your child, whom ever since 
I have eall’d mine, when [her] nurse Amaranta, 
In a remove from Mora to Corduba, 
Was seiz’d on by a fierce and hungry bear; 
She was the ravin’s prey, as Heaven so would: 
He, with his booty fill’d, forsook the babe: 
all this was in my sight; and so long I saw, 
Until the cruel creature left by sight; 
At which advantage I adventur’d me 
To rescue the sweet lamb: I did it, sir; 
And ever since I have kept back your joy, 
And made it mine. 

(The Maid in the Mill, V, ii.) 


4It was no new thing for Fletcher and his collaborators to take names for 
their characters from Shakespeare. The names Tranio, Petruchio, and Byancha 
(Bianea) in The Woman’s Prize come from The Taming of the Shrew. Thierry 
and Theodoret, indebted to King Lear, uses the name Ordella, derived from 
Cordelia. The Queen of Corinth, indebted to Measure for Measure, apparently 
derives the names Merione and Beliza from Mariana and Isabella. These 
examples (and others might easily be given) are taken from my study, The 
Debt to Shakespeare in the Beawmont-and-Fletcher Plays (Texas Book Store, 
Austin, 1938). The present paper is a further contribution to the same subject. 

5P. G. Thomas, in his edition of Greene’s Pandosto (London, 1907), Intro- 
duction, p. xviii, says that in Ford’s Parismus (1598-9) the nurse of the boy 
Parismenos is devoured by a bear. But in the only edition to which T have 
had access the nurse is killed by a lion, not a bear, and the animal does not 
devour its victim. See Emanuel Ford, The Most Famous, Delectable, a 
Pleasant History of Parismus, the Most Renowned Prince of Bohemia. in 
Fourteenth Impression, Corrected and Amended. London: Printed by W. 


Wilde, 1696, Part II, Chapter ITI, pp. 10-11. 
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Considered apart from the foregoing evidence, certain other 
similarities between the Perdita and Florimel plots might be ex- 
plained away as conventional romantie situations, but the closeness 
of the two names and of the bear incidents leads to the conclusion 
that the following resemblances may have significance also. 

1. Perdita and Florimel are the supposed daughters of a shepherd 
and a miller, but they are the lost daughters of King Leontes and 
Count Julio, respectively. 

2. They do not learn their true parentage until just before their 
marriage: Perdita to a prince and Florimel to a count. 

3. In each ease two aids to the identification are a mantle that 
enwrapped the infant and the name of the person devoured by the 
bear. 

4. Perdita and Florimel have clownish foster brothers who react 
similarly to the new honors thrust upon them. 

5. For knavish purposes, Autolyeus and Gerasto disguise them- 
selves: the former as a pedlar and ballad singer, and the latter as 
a blind ballad singer. 

6. Because of their fine clothes and manner, Autolyeus is mis- 
taken for a courtier by the shepherd, and Vertigo is mistaken for 
the king by the miller. 


University of Texas D. M. McKeITHaNn 


WORDSWORTHL’S LYRICAL BALLADS, 1820 


There exist at least three copies of Volume II of Wordsworth’s 
Lyrical Ballads in each of which a title-leaf dated 1820 is substituted 
for that proper for the set of sheets that follows it. This title-page 
reads: ‘‘Lyrical Ballads,/ with/ Other Poems./ By W. Words- 
worth./ [double center rule]/ Quam nihil ad genium, Papiniane, 
tuum!/ London:/ Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Browne./ 1820.”’ 

None of the three books with this title-leaf is mated with a Vol- 
ume I. Each is uneut. The title-leaf in each is of wove paper with 
uncut edges and no watermark. One of the books is in the Library 
of Cornell University ;' the second I examined in London in 1934 
and again in 1937. Each of these two books is in original boards; 
neither contains any inscription of former ownership. Except for 


1L. Broughton, The Wordsworth Collection Formed by Cynthia Morgan St. 
John and Given to Cornell Untwersity by Victor Emanuel, A Catalogue . . 
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the title-leaf, the Cornell copy is a complete set of gatherings of the 
1800 Volume II ;? except for the title-leaf, the London copy is a com- 
plete set of gatherings of the 1805 Volume II. 

The third Lyrical Ballads with the 1820 title-leaf I purchased 
from a London dealer, to whom it was sold as Lot 523 at Sotheby’s 
on July 23, 1937. The title-leaf precedes a Contents and a set of 
sheets of the 1805 Volume II. It is not pasted; it is bound in, as are 
the other leaves of the book. The volume is in boards. The spine is 
covered with thin green cloth without a pattern. The boards are 
coated with a brownish-gray paper which laps over the green cloth, 
and leaves it on each cover clear for an inch from the spine edge. 
On the spine is pasted a reddish-brown leather label lettered in gold, 
‘Wordsworth / Melodies’’—an arresting interpretation of ‘‘Lyrieal 
Ballads,’’ the fruit of an effort to save space and lettering by a 
person who had not read beyond the title-page. 

My book bears in the upper right-hand corner of its title-page the 
faded inscription, ‘‘Mifs E. Hebert./ 1824.’’? The front end-paper 
next preceding the title-page is visibly a part of the sheet of the 
front paste-down. This front end-paper bears the faded inserip- 
tion, ‘‘Florenee Curling / EH/ 1824.’’ ‘‘EH’’ would appear to be 
the ‘‘ Mifs E. Herbert’’ of the title-page; perhaps she gave the book 
to Florence Curling. If these inscriptions were not entered by a later 
hand—and there is nothing to indicate that they were so entered— 
the title-leaf and the binding are not later than 1824. Before he had 
opened the book, an authority at the British Museum dated the bind- 
ing as of ‘‘about 1830.’’ After seeing the datings ‘‘1824”’ inside, 
he stated that there could be no question of an 1820-1830 dating for 
the binding—the boards are of 1820-1830; he had said ‘‘about 
1830”’ because of the thin eloth strip. 

In accord with this judgment is another feature of my book. In 
the upper left-hand corner of the inside of the back cover is pasted 
a small printed binder’s ticket. This reads, ‘‘D. Batten./ Book- 
binder./ Library./ Clapham Common.’’ The earliest commercial 
directory covering Clapham Common (which in the period in ques- 
tion was a part of Surrey) that I have found in the British Museum 
is Pigot and Company’s Commercial Directory, 1823-4. This lists 
first under booksellers of Clapham Common ‘‘Henry Novinton Bat- 
ten. Bookseller and Librarian.’’ The next issue, that for 1826-7, 


Ithaca, New York, 1931, page 4, item 29; also London Times Literary Supple- 


nt, 1932, page 316. : ; 
OF or details Sensi ibied the Cornell volume I am indebted to Professor Brough- 


ton. 
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lists ‘‘ Henry Normanton Batten, Bookseller and Librarian.’’ It is 
not difficult to assume that D. Batten was a relative associated as 
binder with the H. N. Batten at the ‘‘Library’’ and book-shop. So 
D. Batten can have bound this volume with its title-leaf in or be- 
fore 1824—but not after 1824, if the dating in the fly-leaf is authen- 
tie.’ 

It seems strange that the publishers would issue a title-page with 
the name ‘‘Brown’’ of one of their firm spelled ‘‘ Browne,’’ and this 
at the end of a line where the name would most easily catch the eye. 
Nevertheless, the error did escape the eye of whoever—watehful 
publisher’s employee or equally watchful forger—accepted the title- 
page. One may feel that the incorrect ‘‘e’’ is due to a compositor’s 
earrying over the ‘‘e’’ from ‘‘Orme,’’ rather than due to a 
‘*Browne’’ in a fabricator’s erring ‘‘copy.’’ My extended studies* 
of between fifty and sixty copies of the Lyrical Ballads of 1800 re- 
veal a considerable series of errors in the two volumes; they point 
out obvious misprints and inconsistencies in some of the more or 
less indifferent efforts to repair the errors; and they expose other 
irregularities of proceedure difficult to follow and more difficult to 
understand. 

Again, it seems strange that in 1820 such an established firm as 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown would undertake to make 
up and sell with a misleading title-page giving the impression that 
here was the ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads,’’ or here were new ‘‘Lyrical Bal- 
lads,’’ and that here was a complete independent book, sets of sheets 
fifteen and twenty years old of a second volume of a pair, and of a 
pair that had run through three editions making up a total of be- 
tween 2500 and 3000 sets, and that had been so much discussed. 

Some person or persons between 1805 and 1821—or, possibly, not 
long thereafter—proceeded irregularly with *‘remainder’’ sheets of 


Volume II of the several editions. Mr. Maedonald ealled attention® 


8This binding has its own interest. ‘‘. . . there is very strong evidence that 
eloth binding existed in 1821, and was regularly practised by one publisher 
[Pickering] at any rate from that year onward; that, on the other hand, the 
style was not in any general sense commercially accessible until 1825... . it 
is more probable that full cloth preceded half cloth as a binding style... . 
those publishers enterprising enough to experiment in the new material .. . 
achieved compromise by clothing the spines only of their more ordinary books 
in cloth, leaving the paper-board as before.’’ Michael Sadleir, Evolution of 
Publishers’ Binding Styles, 1770-1900, London and New York, 1930, pp. 43-44. 

4‘* ‘Lyrical Ballads,’ 1800: Cancel Leaves.’’? Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America, March, 1938; and ‘‘ ‘Lyrical Ballads,’ 1800 
—A Paste-In,’’ The Library, awaiting issue. 


S5London Times Literary Supplement, 1932, page 202. 
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to copies of the 1805 edition made up in part of sheets of 1800; 
toa copy of Volume II with an 1805 title-page followed by sheets of 
1800; and to sheets of the 1800 Volume II preceded by an 1805 
Preface and an 1800 title-leaf whose ‘‘Vol. II.”’ by scraping had 
been caused to look like ‘‘Vol. I.’’—this last book still uncut in 
original boards. In my article referred to above I have mentioned 
my Hale White pair of 1800, from the title-page and most of the 
signatures of whose Volume IT the volume indications were scraped 
out evidently before White acquired the Volume I and bound the 
pair together; and also an 1800 Volume II uncut in ‘‘original’’ 
watered papered boards with pages 119-22 of 1805, and with pages 
81-82 and 83-88 inserted apparently at the time of binding after 
having demonstrably stood pinned in two groups for a considerable 
period. I have a Volume IT of 1802 uneut in original boards with 
watered paper, whose pages 119-22 apparently were never in the 
book. The thread in these two last copies is ‘‘original’’ and tight. 
These two copies may suggest a job of binding in watered boards 
made when there were on hand remainder sheets with pages 119-22 
missing. As the publishers or a bookseller would not supply defective 
sheets of 1800 from a perfect 1802 set when some mixed pairs of 
1800 and 1802 were being sold—and some were being sold®—it 
would again appear from the two copies in question that there were 
on hand defective sheets of both 1800 and 1802. 

Another set of conditions may account for the 1820 title-leaf and 
for some of the irregularities just noticed. In large quarto were 
published The Excursion in 1814 and The White Doe of Rylstone in 
1815. Between 1815 and 1820 were published the first collected 
edition, Poems, in two volumes; A Thanksgiving Ode, with Other 
Short Poems; two editions of Peter Bell; and The Waggoner—in 
size uniform with one another but differing from every earlier 
Wordsworth issue. In 1820 appeared in the same taller octavo the 
second edition of The Excursion, and also The River Duddon, which 
contained Vaudracour and Julia, With the Duddon book was sup- 
plied an extra titie-leaf: ‘‘Pomes/ by William Wordsworth / In- 
eluding/ The River Duddon;/ Vaudracour and Julia ;/ Peter Bell./ 
Tre Waggoner ;/ A Tranksgiving Ode ;/ and/ Miscellaneous Pieces./ 
Vol. III./ London:/ Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown./ Paternoster-Row./ 1820.’’ This title-leaf enabled the pub- 
lishers and the possessors of the issues after 1815 to make up with 
the two volumes of Poems of 1815 a uniform collected edition com- 


6See my article in PMLA, already referred to. 
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plete to date except for The Excursion and The White Doe. Fur- 
ther, it assisted the disposal of the remainders of the 1815 Poems 
and all the succeeding issues—a disposal imperative because in 1820 
was published a new collected edition in four volumes in a size un- 
like that of any preceding Wordsworth issue, and containing all the 
poems to date except The Excursion.” After this four-volume edi- 
tion any demand for issues since 1814 would be slight. 

Now, if ever, would be the time to get rid of remainder sheets of 
Lyrical Ballads. To promote this end (the Volume III title-leaf 
perhaps suggesting another) our misleading title-leaf dated 1820 
without volume designation might be bound up before sheets, some 
incomplete, from one or from several of the editions of 1800, 1802, 
and 1805. That late unscrupulous ‘‘perfeectors’’ produced all the 
irregularities in the various extant incorrect volumes is denied by 
the conditions and the features of some of the copies in question. 
Some of the irregularities may be due to the publishers; more, per- 
haps, are from the hands of a bookseller or booksellers, or one or 
more of the wholesalers or ‘‘librarians’’ whose practice in the period 
was to purchase books in sheets for binding as sales developed.’ It 
may seem less likely that anyone other than the publishers would 
venture to fabricate the 1820 title-leaf whose apparent terminus ad 
quem is 1824. 

The 1820 title-leaf and the other Lyrical Ballads irregularities no- 
ticed in this article are associated with Volume II. That there might 
be more remainders of sheets of one volume than of the other, and 
probably more of Volume II than of Volume I, may be inferred 
from the facts that in 1800 two hundred and fifty more copies of 
Volume II were printed than of Volume I; that some copies of 
either volume of 1800, 1802, and 1805 were sold separately ; that the 
publishers and booksellers sometimes mated a volume of 1800 with 
one of 1802, and one of 1802 with one of 1805; and that of the three 
editions separate copies of Volume I now appear rarely, and un- 
mated copies of Volume IT much more frequently.® 


Connecticut College, New London, Connecticut JOHN EpwiIn WELLS 


7The Excursion seems always to have been regarded as a unit to be kept 

separate, probably because it was to be a part of the projected mighty Recluse. 

It was issued separately in 1820, 1827, 1856, and 1841, and to itself as a last 
oO 


volume of the collected editions of 1827, 1832, and 1836, and of the later col- 
lected editions. 


8See Sadleir, op. cit., chapter Iv. 
9On all these points see my articles referred to above. 
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AN ICONOGRAPHIC POEM ON TOM JONES 


The poem here described is of considerable interest to students of 
Fielding: 


THE / FAN: / A Heroi-Comical POEM, / IN / THREE CANTO ’S Rul 
/ Dulce est desipere in Loco, / [Rule. Ornament. Rule] / Printed for JAMES 
CARLOS, Bookseller, in the Dove- / Lane in Norwich, 1749. 

Signatures: [A] and B-E in twos, 

Pagination: P.[i], title; p.[ii], blank; -[iii] and iv, ‘é ign’’; 

pp.[5] and 6-20, text. : ore es 


Pickering and Chatto’s Catalogue 303 [1937], Nos. 999 and 1000, 
briefly records this quarto edition and also a later octavo edition 
with the same imprint. The British museum has a copy of the 
octavo, but the present description is based entirely on the quarto. 


The prefatory note called ‘‘The Design”’ indicates the relation of 


the piece to The Rape of the Lock and to Tom Jones: 

The Loss of a Lady’s FAN, at a late Assembly, gave Rise to the following 
Poem. Every thing else, that is built on that, is fictitious; and Lydia no more 
comes up to the Original, than Belinda did to Miss Isabella Fermor. The 
painting of her Fan, is as imaginary, as the Person that stole it; and tho’ not 
real, shews what a rich Fund, for the Pencil, there is in the Scenes of Tom 
Johns: No weak Argument for their Beauty, when they still please, though 
stript of Words. I hope this will prove a Hint to some ingenious Artist. 


Thus, though nominally in imitation of The Rape of the Lock, the 
poem depends largely on what we may call the ‘‘advice to a painter”’ 
formula. It was fashionable to ornament fans with scenes from 
popular works—there had been, for example, Beggar’s Opera, Har- 
lot’s Progress, and Pamela fans—and the writer takes advantage of 
this device to praise the great new novel of the year 1749. He re- 
ports a conversation over the teacups, in which Lydia defends Tom 
Jones against the familiar charge of being ‘‘low’’: 

‘*Pray tell me, Madam, have you read Tom Jonest— 

‘¢One Volume I had Patience to read through, 

‘<’Twas such low Stuff; but I’m no Judge, you know.— 

‘‘Nor I, reply’d fair Lydia again, _ 

‘«But yet I wish those Six had been Sixteen.—! 

The series of scenes from Tom Jones oceupies the greater part of 

Canto I, and is here reprinted. 

A favourite Fan fair Lydia possess ‘d, 

Preferred by her to the unnumber’d rest, 

For Ladies take a Liking to a Fan, 

They know not why, just as they do to Man. 

Yet why so favour ’d let me not conceal, 

She lov’d the Toy, beeause she lov’d the Tale. 

Within the Painter had employ ’d his Art 


To move the Passions, and to please the Heart; 
He guides the Pencil, draws the living Line, 


iP. 12. 
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She gives the Fancy and the bright Design: 
The Foundling’s Story touch’d the tender Dame, 
The Foundling’s Story then was all her Theme. 


*There first in lively Colours was exprest, 

The early Workings of a generous Breast; 

Tommy high-mounted on a Branch appear’d, 

His Hand just stretch’d to catch Sophia’s Bird; 

The Branch gives Way, you’d think you hear the Sound; 
While underneath in lighter Shades is found 

The deep Canal, whose unrelenting Wave 

Threatens poor Tommy with a wat’ry Grave. 

Blifill displays the unnat’ral Heart in Paint, 

And Sophy even in Colours seems to faint. 


The Artist next employ’d his utmost Skill, 
And Passions rose obedient to his Will. 
Tom, kneeling, owns it was a Fault indeed, 
But then that Fault procur’d the Needy Bread; 
What Scenes of Misery, what deep Distress, 
O! had you seen it, you’d have done no less. 
Alworthy melts, the Tears start in his Eyes, 
And pleas’d, admires his Virtues with Surprize. 


Not far the Painter drew a tender Scene, 
Such as nor Verse can paint, nor Words explain; 
’Twas when Sophia, Thunder-struck, espy’d 
Jones broken Arm hang dangling by his Side; 
There Looks of Tenderness and Pity strove ) 
To show Regard just ripening into Love. 
He smiles to see Sophia free from Harm, 
And wrapt in Extasy forgets his Arm. 


Jones in the next Design was well repay ’d, 
The Muff in Danger now alarm’d the Maid, 
She flies to save it from th’ unpitying Flame, 
And shows a Something more than Muff could claim. 
Love first displays his Power in Jones’s Face, 
While Western in a Laugh compleats the Pieee. 


The Comick and the Tragick next combin’d, 
To please the Fancy, and divert the Mind. 
Moll Seagrim’s Bed-Chamber the Painter drew, 
Here hung a greasy Cap, there lay a Shoe; 
One Hole admitted both the Light and Rain, 
One Wisp of Straw excluded both again; 
A Fragment of a Looking-Glass stood near, 
What Time Moll had to spend, she spent it there. 
The Rugg falls down, Square Shakes abash’d with Shame, 
Moll seems to shriek my Honour! and my Name! 
Jones from Surprize recover’d laughing stood, 
Forgives and owns the Force of Flesh and Blood. 


The Painter next a mournful Tale had wrought 
Where Colours labour’d with expressive Thought. 
An awful Foe to Vice Alworthy stands, 

Jones pale and trembling hears his fixt Commands, 
Acquits his Judge, himself accuses most, 
Grieves at his Fate, but more Sophia lost. 


* In Imitation of ARCHILLE’S Shield, so nobly describ’d by HOMER. [Author’s 
note.] 
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The Robber suppliant next demands his Life 
And pleads a starving Family and Wife; , 
Jones melts at this, you’d see his Pity rise, 

His Purse he gives him, and his Wants supplies ; 
A pale-fae’d comick Figure lies hard by, ; 
And Partridge trembling dies, or seems to die. 


The Pencil next display ’d its utmost Art, 
To draw a generous Deed and godlike Part; 
The vary ’d Group the varying Passions move, 
Repentance Nightingale, but Nancy love; 
A laughing Face shows Betsy’s little Soul, 
While Jones in calmer Transports feels the Whole; 
Repay him, Heav’n! the Mother seems to say, 
For Heav’n such Goodness only can repay. 


A Piece came next which horribly alarms, 
Where Fellamour attacks Sophia’s Charms; 
You dread th’ Event, till thro’ the half-op’d Door, 
Western gives Ease, who never did before. 


That Piece came last, where urg’d by sweet Command 
Sophia with her Heart resigns her Hand; 
Such winning Beauties, such excelling Grace, 
The Painter, trust me, drew Maria’s Face, 
Her Heav’n-touch’d Looks, her gentle winning Air, 
And from a real rais’d th’ imagin’d Fair. , 
Her Hand Jones presses to his eager Lip, 
Alworthy smiles, and Western seems to skip. 


Along the circling Edge he drew the *Skies, 
In shining Colours and in varying Dyes; 
The vernal Clouds tipt round with lucid Hue, 
Hang o’er the Whole, and terminate the View. 


Say, happy Fielding, can thy laurell’d Brow 
Give half that Joy, as Lydia gives thee now? 
Say, could you hope thy Scenes would leave behind 
Such deep Impression, and so touch the Mind? 
When Female Sense and Female Softness meet 
To praise thy Work, thy Work is sure compleat.? 

There are evidently a good many local allusions in the poem, par- 
ticularly in Canto III. The Assembly was held in Chapelfield 
House, Norwich: 

What bleeding Hearts shall Chapel-Fields behold, 

While Dresden Ruffles fall on Vests of Gold.8 
In my copy an eighteenth-century hand has added marginal notes 
identifying the ladies of the Assembly: Lydia—Lady Pettus; 
Venusta—Mrs. Longe; Sacharissa—Miss Cease, Lady Lyttelton ; 
Pudieca—Miss Sotherton; Judicia—Miss Harcourt; Camilla—Miss 


* In Allusion to the Sea, which flows round ACHILLES ’s Shield. [Author’s 
note. } 
2Pp. 5-9. 


8P, 15. 
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Christien. Perhaps Lydia was the wife of Sir Horatio Pettus of 
Rackheath, Norfolk. Judicia consoles Lydia for her loss: 

Lydia, she said, we only should be griev’d, 

When Ills are such as cannot be retriev'd; 

The Loss, ’tis true, a Female scarce can bear, 

But does not Norwich boast a Carpenteer? 

Trust me, that he who catch’d so well thy Face, 

Can ne’er Sophia’s heav’nly Charms disgrace.4 
The artist who had painted a portrait of Lady Pettus and might do 
justice to the charms of Sophia Western was no doubt Adrien Car- 
pentiers or Charpentiére. W. T. Whitley points out that according 
to DNB he came to England about 1760, and then adds: ‘‘But Car- 
pentiers was here long before 1760. It is certain that he spent the 
summer and autumn of 1751 in Norfolk and Suffolk, presumably 
painting portraits, and staying at Ipswich, Bury and Norwich 
among other places.’’> Evidently this artist was working at Nor- 
wich as early as 1749. 


The Rice Institute ALAN D. McKILuop 


THAT SWEET FRUIT 
(Purg., Xxvu, 115) 


It is morning of the last day of the long climb up the Mount of 
Purgatory ; and this very day the three poets are to reach and enter 
the Earthly Paradise, on its summit. ‘‘And already, through the 
early gleams of dawn, that more grateful rise to pilgrims the less 
distant they lodge returning, the shadows were fleeing on every 
hand, and my sleep with them; wherefore I rose, seeing my great 
masters already risen. ‘That sweet fruit that through so many 
branches the care of mortals goes seeking, today shall put in peace 
thy hungerings,’ ’’—so Virgil assures Dante." 

In connection with the word ‘‘pome,’’ ‘‘fruit,’’ in the above, 
Seartazzini referred to a passage in Conv., Iv, xii, where the human 
soul, seeking happiness, is compared to a child who first desires 
above all things a pomo; then, as he develops his scope, greater and 
still greater things. The comparison is most apt; but while Seartaz- 


4P. 19. 

5W. T. Whitley, Artists and their Friends in England 1700-1799 (London, 
1928), 1, 168. 

1Purg., XXvul, 109-119: ‘‘E gia per li splendori antelucani,/ che tanto a’ 
pellegrin surgon pili grati,/ quanto, tornando, albergan men lontani,/ le tenebre 
fuggian da tutti lati,/ e ‘1 sonno mio con esse; ond’ io leva’mi,/ veggendo i 
gran maestri gia levati./ ‘Quel dolee pome che per tanti rami/ cereando va la 
cura de’ mortali,/ oggi porr& in pace le tue fami.’/ Virgilio inverso me queste 
cotali / parole usd; ....’’ 
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zini quoted at some length, he did not point out in detail the really 
impressive number of correspondences with the surrounding context 
, 2 , —). oe ¢ + a , ’, . ° 

in the Purgator i0; and this it may be worth while to do, as briefly as 
it can be done with helpfulness. The picture is that of the pilgrim, 
who is retu rning, at last, to the first object of his desire: that which 
means to him Happiness; but the pilgrim, which in the Comedy 
means the Human Soul, represented by Dante who is now about to 
enter the abode of primal human happiness, the Terrestrial Para- 
dise, is returning in that case to his originally-intended enjoyment 
of the Supreme Good—lost through the sin of Adam; and this is 
paralleled, by one of those ingenious turns of application and diction 
of which Dante and those of his mind-type were so fond, not only to 
the pilgrimaging seeker of a shrine that lies ahead, though he knows 
not how many stages, but also to the growing human creature whose 
first desire, but one to which he never returns, is a sweet fruit: a 
desire to be outgrown forever, as he develops toward his earthly 
‘*perfection’’—this last comparison being conceptually the exact 
polar opposite of the spiritual truth which it is desired to inculeate.? 
Sections 14, 15, and 16 of this xu chapter of Convivio, IV, may be 
translated viz. : 

.... The supreme desire of each and every thing, and the first given by nature, 
is to return to its source. And since God is the source of our souls and maker 
of them in His image ... the soul most greatly desires to return to Him. 
And like a pilgrim who traverses a road on which he never was before, who 
thinks every house he sees from afar is the lodging, and, finding it not to be 
that, trusts that it is the next; and thus from house to house, till to the lodging 
he arrives; so our soul, from the moment it enters upon the new and never be- 
fore tried way of this life, directs its eyes to the goal of its supreme good; and 
so, whatsoever it sees that appears to have in it some good, believes that to be 
it. And because its first knowledge is imperfect, because inexpert and un- 
trained, little goods seem to it great; and therefore its first desires are set on 
those. Wherefore we see little children desire most greatly a fruit, and then, 


progressing, desire a small bird; and then, later, desire fine clothes; and then 
a horse, and then a woman; and then moderate riches, and then great wealth, 


and then more. 

Sections 18 and 19 also contain analogies to our passage from Purg., 
xxvii: ‘‘Truly, this way is lost by straying as the earthly roads are 
lost... .: in human life there are divers ways’’—(this corresponds 
to the ‘‘many braneches’’ through which ‘‘the care of mortals goes 
seeking that sweet fruit’’)—some most wrong, some most true, some 
more or less either wrong or right; but ‘‘the good traveller reaches 
his goal and has repuse’’—(the ‘‘neace’’ of Purg., XXVI, 117; but 
‘“the one who strays never reaches it, but with much weariness of 


2For many examples of similar ‘reversals’ 
’ T wan “ah an Od 9° , 
‘<From Matter to Spirit,’? Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXVI (1923), 140f. 


’ used by Dante, see my article 
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spirit ever keeps looking ahead with greedy eyes’’—there is no end 
to his ‘‘hungerings’’ (same vs.) .* 

It should not be overlooked, further, that the metaphor of the 
‘*fruit’’ (pomo, or pome)—which Dante uses several times in his 
works—points toward the figure of Adam as the ‘‘fruit that alone 
was produced mature.’’** The word pome has oceurred once before 
in this same canto xxvul of Purg.; and the fact that seven of the ten 
times it is used in the Divine Comedy are grouped in eantos xxu- 
xxx of this cantwca, is no mere coincidence: the theme of the 
prohibited fruit of Eden is at the bottom of the matter in all these 
cases; and the conception of Adam as both the ‘‘fruit,’’ and the one 
who lost the fruit of innocence and happiness through the fruit of 
the forbidden tree, is in thorough keeping with the paradoxical type 
of allegorical imagery perpetrated and relished by the Middle Ages. 
No one familiar with those tricks of the allegorizing trade would 
be surprised with the theory that, in referring to the ‘‘fruit that 
would set his desires at peace,’’ here in Eden, Dante was thinking 
not only of the figure of the sweet and desired ‘‘fruit,’’ in general, 
but also of Adam specifically—in all the various ways in which the 
eoncept of the Paradisaical fruit might be connected with Adam's 
symbolie significance. 


University of Southern California H. D. AUSTIN 


THE THREE RINGS 
(Par., XXx111, 116) 
The three rings into which, nearing the climax of his Vision, 
Dante saw the Eternal Triune Light resolve itself—one of them then 


3Conv., Iv, xii, 14: ‘*.... 10 sommo desiderio di ciascuna cosa, e prima dalla 
natura dato, é lo ritornare allo suo principio. E perd che Dio é principio delle 
nostre anime e fattore di quelle simili a sé... ., essa anima massimamente 
desidera di tornare a quello. (15) E si come peregrino che va per una via per 
la quale mai non fue, che ogni casa che da lungi vede crede che sia l’albergo, e 
non trovando cid essere, dirizza la credenza all ’altra, e cosi di casa in casa, 
tanto che all’albergo viene; cosi l’anima nostra, incontanente che nel nuovo e 
mai non fatto cammino di questa vita entra, dirizza li oechi al termine del suo 
sommo bene, e perd, qualunque cosa vede che paia in sé avere alcuno bene, 
erede che sia esso. (16) E perché la sua conoscenza prima é@ imperfetta, per 
non essere esperta né dottrinata, poccioli beni le paiono grandi, e perd da quelli 
eomincia prima a desiderare. Onde vedemo li parvuli desiderare massimamente 
un pomo; e poi, pil procedendo, desiderare un augellino — e poi, pid oltre, 
desiderare bel vestimento; e poi lo cavallo, e poi una donna; e poi richezza non 
grande, e poi grande, e poi pid.’’ Ibid., 18: ‘*Veramente cosi questo cammino 
si perde per errore come le strade della terra. ...: cosi nella vita umana sono 
diversi cammini, delli quali uno @ veracissimo e un altro é fallacissimo, e certi 
meno fallaci e certi meno veraci.’’? 19: ‘*.... 10 buono camminatore giunge a 
termine e a posa; lo erroneo mai non l|’aggiunge, ma con molta fatica del suo 
animo sempre con li occhi gulost si mira innanzi.’’ 

4Par., XXvI, 91f.: ‘*O pomo che maturo / solo prodotto fosti, o padre 
antico.’’ 
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disclosing within itself the ineommensurable image of Christ the 
Man—are evidently of Dante’s own invention; though the sugges- 
tion is thought by some! to have come from Re velation, Iv, 3. There, 
the Divine One who sat upon the Throne is likened in color to two 
precious stones, while a third is in close context, and at the same 
time He is represented as surrounded by a rainbow—which, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, shows three main colors in its parallel bands: ‘‘And 
he that sat was to look upon like a jasper and a sardine stone: and 
there was a rainbow round about the throne, in sight like unto an 
emerald. ’”? 

It may well be that this passage influenced the Poet in his develop- 
ment of the figure; but certainly if we are to take it so, the possible 
suggestions from the first chapter of Ezekiel, already exploited by 
Dante in Purgatory,’ and other probable echoes which I shall de- 
velop shortly, must not be overlooked. They are much more num- 
erous and concretely allusive in detail than those in Revelation— 
though the latter should not be discarded for that reason: for 
Dante explicitly draws on both Ezekiel and Revelation in that very 
passage of Purgatory just mentioned; and we probably have here 
another example of just such syncretism. 

The description of Dante’s Three Rings reads: ‘‘In the pro- 
found and elear subsistence Of the high light appeared to me three 
rings Of three colors and of one dimension; And the first by the 
second as rainbow by rainbow Appeared reflected, and the third 
seemed fire That from the one side and the other equally breathes 
itself.”"* And the image of the Son of Man that came to view in 
the reflected ring is described a few terzine later, as follows: ‘‘That 
circle that so conceived Appeared in Thee as light reflected, By my 
eyes a while contemplated, Within itself, of its [own] same color, 
Appeared to me painted with our image.’” 

With the concept of the ‘‘fire that from the one and the other ring 
breathes itself’’—representing the Holy Spirit, the mutual love be- 


1E.g., G. Busnelli, Il concetto e l’ordine del ‘Paradiso’ dantesco, 1 (1911), 
257 ff. mn 

2Vulg., Apoc., Iv, 3: ‘*Et qui sedebat, similis erat aspectui lapidis jaspilis, 
et sardinis: et iris erat in circutu sedis, similas visioni smaragdinae.’’ 

8xxIx, 100-5; ef. Ezech., 1, 4-6. 

4Par., XXX1, 115-120: ‘‘Nella profonda e chiara sussistenza / dell’alto lume 
parvermi tre giri / di tre colori e d’ una contenenza; / e 1’un dall’altro come iri 
da iri / parea reflesso, e ‘1 terzo parea foco / che quinci e quindi igualmente si 
spiri.’’ 

5Vs, 127-131: ‘Quella circulazion che si conceeta / pareva in te come lume 
reflesso,/ dalli oechi miei alquanto eireunspetta,/ dentro da sé, del suo colore 
stesso,/ mi parve pinta della nostra effige.’’ 
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tween the First and the Second Person of the Trinity—compare 
parts of the description of the wheels that followed the ‘‘living 
ereatures’’ about, in Ezekiel, 1, 16: ‘‘The appearance of the wheels 
and their work... . was as it were a wheel in the middle of a wheel,’’ 
and 20: ‘‘Whithersoever the spirit was to go, the wheels also were 
equally lifted, following the spirit as it went. For the spirit of life 
was in the wheels.’’ This last sentence is repeated practically ver- 
batim in the next verse.“ And with the description of the human 
image, and Dante’s statement of the different colors of the rings— 
keeping in mind also the rainbow of Revelation, 1v, 3—compare 
Ezekiel, 1, 26f.: 

... and upon the likeness of the throne was the likeness as of the appearance 
of a man above upon it. (27) And I saw as the colour of amber, as the ap- 
pearance of fire round about within it, from the appearance of his loins even 
upward, and from the appearance of his loins even downward, I saw as it were 
the appearance of fire, and it had brightness round about. (28) As the ap- 
pearance of the bow that is in the cloud in the day of rain, so was the appear- 
ance of the brightness round about. This was the appearance of the likeness 
of the glory of the Lord.? 

Out of the lavish, highly colored, complicated, almost chaotie, 
Oriental wealth of imagery, the poet-prophet of the Western World 
selected sparingly materials appropriate to his high purpose, and 
soberly fashioned them till they were fused into a single symbol, of 
tonal restraint, yet definiteness; and of geometrical chasteness of 
form— a symbol that instead of bewildering and baffling the reader, 
and overeasting the tuing symbolized and overburdening its under- 
standing, concentrates the attention, leads it, and forces it, to focus 
on the single supreme vision of the Trine and One, and the Twofold 
One. That it was asupreme ‘‘seeing,’’ a transcendant and Divinely 
vouchsafed vision, which the Poet who felt himself appointed the 
‘*Seer’’ strove thus to present to others, is further in line with our 
seeking for its imagery-elements in this first chapter of Ezekiel: 

6After the first clause of vs. 20, the King James version differs considerably 
from the translation which I have made above, from the Vulgate text; the lat- 
ter reads: ‘‘(16) Et aspectus rotarum, et opus earum ... quasi sit rota in 
medio rotae. (20) Quocumque ibat spiritus, illuc eunte spiritu et rotae pariter 
elevabantur, sequentes eum. Spiritus enim vitae erat in rotis. (21) Cum 
euntibus ibant, et cum stantibus stabant: et cum elevatis a terra pariter 


elevabantur et rotae, sequentes ea: quia spiritus vitae erat in rotis.’’—Many 
of the details are repeated in the early part of Ezech., x. 

7This is the standard English version, which corresponds closely to the Vul- 
gate:’’ . .. et super similitudine throni, similitudo quasi aspectus hominis 
desuper. (27) Et vidi quasi speciem electri, velut aspectum ignis, intrinsecus 
ejus per circuitum: a lumbis ejus, et desuper, et a lumbis ejus usque deorsum, 
vidi quasi speciem ignis splendentis in cireuitu. (28) Velut aspectum arcus, 
cum fuerit in nube in die pluviae: hic erat aspectus splendoris per gyrum. (1, 
1) Haee visio similitudinis gloriae Domini. . .’’ 
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nowhere more insistently than i i 
the words ‘‘I saw.’’ = dese araginbe ppg ergs 

, 4 , , oO me, is the 
triple repetition of the concept here in vs. 27ff., and in the first and 
fourth verses of this first chapter of Ezekiel, as compared with the 
“‘vidi’’ in triple ‘‘equivoeal’’ rhyme with itself, with which Dante 
emphasizes his new power of vision, when at last, exultantly emerg- 
ing from the throes of his reorientation into his full power of spirit- 
ual vision, in Par., xxx, 95, 97, 99, he is able to see the Other World 
in its true aspect. Ezekiel says: ‘‘. . . aperti sunt coeli, et vidi 
visiones Dei. (4) Et vidi, et ecce,’’ ete. And from the threefold 
““vidi’’ of Par., Xxx, up to the final supreme vision, the concept of 
seeing is reiterated insistently by Dante; and in fact it is with his 
eyes, his spiritually perfected eyes, and them alone, that he makes all 
the last stages of his ‘‘journey.’’ After Beatrice has led him into the 
center of the Sempiternal Rose,* his feet move no more: only his 
vision sweeps its wide tiers, or mounts upward towards the Divine 
Height. 


University of Southern California H. D. Austin 


A NOTE ON THE BEGGAR’S OPERA 


There is some need for clarifying the political satire in Act I, 
se.x, of The Beggar’s Opera. This scene, which contains the famous 
quarrel between Peachum and Lockit, has frequently been assumed 
to be an intentional burlesque of an actual quarrel between Sir 
Robert Walpole and his brother-in-law and fellow minister of state, 
Lord Townsend.” 

Such an assumption is not without reason, for it is an established 
fact that Gay’s failure to receive from Walpole a political sinecure 
worthy of his dignity was rankling him at the time he was compos- 
ing his ballad opera.2 Furthermore, examples of political satire 
have been frequently picked out of The Beggar’s Opera, beginning 
with Air I in the first scene. It is also clear that Gay aimed much 
of this satire at Sir Robert Walpole, as, for example, his naming of 
one of the characters ‘‘Robin of Bagshot, alias Gorgon, alias Bluff 
Bob, alias Carbunele, alias Bob Booty.’’ It might seem then that 
the quarrel scene (Act II, se.x) was simply another of Gay’s humor- 


8Par., XXX, 124-128. 

1Jean Loisseau, ‘‘John Gay et le Beggar's Opera,’’ Revue Anglo-Americaine, 
x (1934-1935), 7; William FE. Schultz, Gay’s Beggar’s Opera and Its Influence 
(New Haven, 1923), p. 187. 

2See Gay’s letter to Swift, Oct. 22, 1727. 
Swift, ed. by F. Elrington Ball, m, 427. 
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ous thrusts at the prime minister. The altercation arises when 
Peachum claims that Lockit, ‘‘for value receiv’d,’’ has promised 
Ned Clincher a session or two longer without molestation. Appar- 
ently Lockit has also neglected to pay Mrs. Coaxer her Information 
money. ‘Indeed, indeed, Brother,’’ says Peachum, ‘‘we must punce- 
tually pay our spies, or we shall have no Information.’’ Lockit then 
protests that his honor has been insulted, and the two men end by 
eollaring each other until Peachum restores comparative peace by 
his declaration that ‘*Tis for the Interest of the World we should 
agree.’’ 

This scene has been assumed to be modeled on the quarrel be- 
tween Walpole and Townsend which is reported by Coxe’s Memoirs 
of Sir Robert Walpole as follows: 


On quitting the palace after one of these conferences, he [Walpole] met 
Townsend at Colonel Selwynu’s in Cleveland Court, in the presence of the duke 
of Newcastle, Mr. Pelham, Colonel and Mrs. Selwyn. The conversation turned 
on a foreign negotiation, which at the desire of Walpole had been relinquished. 
Townsend, however, still required that the measure should be mentioned to the 
Commons, at the same time that the house should be informed that it was given 
up. Walpole, objecting to this proposal as inexpedient, and calculated only to 
give unnecessary trouble, Townsend said, ‘‘Since you object, and the house of 
Commons is your concern more than mine, I shall not persist in my opinion; 
but as I now give way, I cannot avoid observing, that upon my honor I think 
that mode of proceeding would have been most advisable.’’ Walpole, piqued 
at these expressions, lost his temper, and said, ‘‘ My lord, for once there is no 
man’s sincerity which I doubt so much as your lordship’s, and I never doubted 
it so much as when you are pleased to make such strong professions.’’ Town- 
send, incensed at this reproach, seized him by the collar, Sir Robert caught 
hold of him in return, and then both, at the same instant, quitted their grasp, 
and laid their hands upon their swords. Mrs. Selwyn, alarmed, attempted to 
eall the guards, but was prevented by Pelham. But although their friends 
interposed to prevent an immediate duel, yet the contumelious expressions used 
on this occasion, rendered all attempts to heal the breach ineffectual.3 


The fact that Peachum addresses Lockit as Brother, and the fact 
that after an insult to Lockit’s honor they collar each other, estab- 
lish a relatively close parallelism between the scene in the play and 
the actual quarrel. 

However, upon closer investigation of the history of the Walpole- 
Townsend episode, it seems evident that it would be chronologically 
impossible for the scene in The Beggar’s Opera to have been mod- 
eled on the actual quarrel. Gay finished his play late in 1727; it 
saw its first performance on Jan. 29, 1728. But the dispute at Mrs. 
Selwyn’s did not occur until 1729.* It is almost as if Walpole and 


3William Coxe, Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole (London, 1800), 1, 119. 

4Coxe, Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, u, 119-120, Hervey’s Memoirs, 1, 102, 
Warburton, Memoirs of Horace Walpole, 1, 105-106, Ernst, Memoirs of Chester- 
field, pp. 50-51, and DNB, ux, 192, all date this quarrel 1729. Macklin’s 
Memoirs, pp. 53ff, which gives an exactly parallel account of the event, is the 
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Townsend had modeled their quarrel on a scene in The Beggar’s 
Opera. What is the explanation? The scene, clearly intended as 
political satire, certainly seems aimed at Walpole and Townsend 
since they address each other as Brother. It also quite evidently 
refers to friction between the ministers. 

Now it is true that this friction was evident before Gay finished 
his play. Walpole had begun to differ with Lord Townsend over 
the conduct of foreign affairs at the treaty of Hanover, 1725. Lord 
Hervey gossips about the enmity between the ministers in the last 
years before Townsend resigned from office in 1730. Hervey hints 
that Townsend was jealous of Walpole’s prominence in polities as 
well as of the increasing elegance and popularity of Houghton, Wal- 
pole’s seat in Norfolk, which was eclipsing his own Rainham.’ And 
finally, Lady Townsend, Walpole’s sister and the most effective 
mediator between the two, died in 1726. George II’s accession to 
the throne in 1727 brought the two into only temporary harmony. 
Townsend was not too popular with the new king, and what was 
more important he neglected what Walpole had carefully cultivated 
—the favor of Queen Caroline, the most influential member of the 
royal family. Thus when Townsend attempted to regain power in 
1729 by removing Neweastle and putting Chesterfield in his place, 
the queen, who sided with Walpole, refused her assent, and Town- 
send was forced to resign the following spring. 

This long standing enmity might explain why John Gay, who had 
no love for either, should refer satirically to a disagreement between 
the two most prominent ministers. If it seems as though Gay was 
blessed with prophetie foresight in sketching a quarrel which did 
not take place until after his play, it may be that the authors and 
editors of memoirs were too free in their reports of a quarrel which, 
since only a handful (Colonel and Mrs. Selwyn, Pelham, and New- 
castle) witnessed it, they must certainly have learned of it second 
hand. In the years between the first reports and the writing of the 
memoirs, it is barely possible that the quarrel in the play became 
confused with the quarrel in fact. 


Towa City JEAN B, KERN 


ly temporary source which dates the quarrel in 1727, earlier than Gay’s 
we Mg the i, William Cooke, admits that he received a ae agg 
it from the late Lord Oxford, who was Sir Robert’s son, Horace bag re e 
his own Memoirs, 1, 105, date the quarrel 1729. In fact the Memoirs - —_ 
Walpole even mention that ‘‘the scene in Cleveland Court is said to have = 
parodied in The Beggar’s Opera,’’ but that the quarrel did not ages = ~ 
later (1, 106n). Apparently the editor Cooke was in error, especially sin 
disagrees with the source of his information. 


sHervey’s Memoirs, 1, 83-85. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Lessing’s Relation to the English Language and Literature, by Curtis C. D. 
Vail. Columbia University Germanic Studies, New Series, No. 3. Columbia 
University Press, 1936. Pp. x + 220. 

Doctor Vail has made an important contribution to Lessing scholarship. 
This is particularly true of Part I, ‘‘Lessing’s Knowledge of the English 
Language,’’ in which he examines the accuracy of translations made by Lessing 
from English to German during various periods of the dramatist’s career. 
Even in the first actual translations (1751-52), Lessing had such a good com- 
mand of English that he made remarkably few errors (pp. 13-20). The frag- 
mentary translation of Agamemnon evidently preceded that of Tancred and 
Sigismunda, for the latter shows an increased mastery of English (p. 20). By 
1756 he had become so proficient in English that, even in the hasty translation 
of the 1019 octavo pages of Hutcheson’s A System of Moral Philosophy, he 
‘*made less than one error for each 100 pages he translated’’ (p. 33); more- 
over, he revealed ‘‘the complete penetration of the spirit of the original,’’ ‘‘a 
style which makes the translation more readable than the original,’’ and ‘‘ bril- 
liant cireumlocutions and apt treatment of words and phrases’’ (pp. 39-40). 

Part II is entitled ‘‘Lessing’s Relationship to English Sources.’’ It ‘‘at- 
tempts to present in chronological sequence within each period of Lessing’s 
life, his critical reaction to English literature, and then to determine, insofar 
as possible, the result of this critical attitude on his creative works. In the 
evaluation of the dramas themselves, these productions are analysed, particu- 
larly in regard to their unquestionable English sources, on the basis of: 1) 
theme or situation; 2) form; and 3) the spirit or tone (Gehalt) of the works’’ 
(p. 7). In respect to the sources, the book makes little effort to add new dis- 
coveries but is primarily a synthesis and evaluation of previous investigations. 

On the whole, the volume seems to be a careful and systematic piece of work. 
A few minor errors which I have noticed are that Ludwig und Aurora is called 
a partial translation of Moore’s Gil Blas (p. 114) instead of a partial abstract 
or summary (the English work is a play), and that Jakob Caro is confused 
with Josef Caro (p. 212). The statement concerning the scope of my articles 
is misleading (p. 5); they are not limited to source relationships of early frag- 
ments but include completed plays of Lessing, diseuss the. type (Form and 
Gehalt) of most of the dramas and fragments treated, and take into considera- 
tion the critical comments of Lessing that have significant bearing upon the 
matters in hand. Again, some citations are not clear; for example, footnote 9 
on p. 129 implies that Albrecht made the discovery that Shadwell’s The Squire 
of Alsatia and Charles Johnson’s Caelia are the main sources of Miss Sara 
Sampson, whereas he actually omitted those two English plays from his list of 
seven main sources and assumed that they contributed only supplementary ma- 
terial (See also p. 133). 

Though I agree substantially with most of Doctor Vail’s judgments, I wish 
to register a few differences of opinion. I doubt that Lessing knew Beaumont 
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and Fletcher’s The Woman Hater in 1748 (p. 106). We have no conclusive 
evidence that before the second half of the 1750’s he was familiar with any 
other English plays written before 1660. The Germanized ‘‘humor’’ name 
Wumshater for the woman-hater in Der Misogyn probably did not need a literary 
source any more than did Ohldinn (English old plus the feminine ending) in 
Die alte Jungfer or Fuhl (English fool) in Die Witzlinge; moreover, The Old 
Bachelor of Congreve, a dramatist of whom Lessing read at least two other 
plays during the period in which he was working on Der Misogyn, has a pre- 
tended woman-hater as the leading character and uses the very word woman- 
hater. 

Doctor Vail accepts J. G. Robertson’s unconvincing thesis that Farquhar’s 
The Beaux Stratagem, rather than the same author’s The Constant Couple, is the 
basic source of Minna von Barnhelm (pp. 161-62). Whereas the former of the 
English comedies contributed only a group of minor suggestions, the latter 
contains the central idea or situation of the plot and the germs of the two 
leading characters, 

Like Albrecht, Doctor Vail regards Gandini’s Les bohémiens as the main 
source of Die Juden (p. 107), but the pocket-picking and the manner of the 
disguise of the robbers are only minor elements. On the other hand, Farquhar’s 
The Beaux Stratagem, which he concedes to be a minor source, contains the 
general outline of Lessing’s plot: a stranger who has rescued a rich heiress 
and her parent from robbers and is falsely reported by his servant (pretended 
servant in The Beaux Stratagem) to be a lord in hiding because of having 
bested an opponent in a duel has the opportunity of marrying the heiress, but 
declines on account of not being a lord. (Lessing adds that the hero is a Jew, 
whereas Farquhar removes the obstacle by having Aimwell become a lord 
through the death of a titled brother.) Christoph’s lie is not a mere episode 
but is a vital link in the main action of Die Juden. Further significant similar- 
ities are that the mysterious stranger is traveling on horseback, that he is ex- 
ceedingly fair-minded and generous, that he is accompanied by an impertinent 
servant, and that the robbers are local people. To be sure, additions and modifi- 
cations were suggested by other sources. Thus Les bohémiens probably con- 
tributed the pocket-picking and some of the manner of the disguise of the 
robbers, and Marivaux’s Le prince travests the manner of the attack by the 
robbers, the circumstance that the servant is ignorant of the identity of his 
master, and the fact that the marriage negotiation is initiated by the father of 
the girl. , 

Doctor Vail is not convinced that Steele’s The Conscious Lovers influenced 
Der Freigeist and Die Juden. Although conceding that ‘‘ Der Freigeist does 
resemble Steele ’s work to some degree in purpose and tone,’’ he sees ‘‘no strik- 
ing plot similarities’? (p. 108) to indicate an actual connection. If one rer 
fully compares the quarrel between Adrast and Theophan (Acts III-V) (which 
is not in de 1’Isle’s Les caprices du coeur et de Wesprit) with the quarrel be- 
tween Myrtle and Bevil (Acts II-IV), he finds a series of specific likenesses 
that ean hardly be accidental. Adrast-Myrtle, who ordinarily is ‘‘so gay, so 
open, so vacant [earefree]’’ (The Conscious Lovers, ms, *); becomes ig 
jealous because of a girl betrothed to Theophan-Bevil. The latter pe - 
clares that, though he admires the perfections of the girl, he does not — / 
love her, inasmuch as his affections are placed elsewhere; he is sincere an 
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even extremely generous, but his motive is misinterpreted by Adrast-Myrtle. 
The calmness of Theophan-Bevil, which angers Adrast-Myrtle all the more, is 
expressly mentioned by the latter. Finally even the long suffering Theophan- 
Bevil loses patience; immediately thereupon a brief explanation by him con- 
vinces Adrast-Myrtle, who then becomes very much ashamed of his suspicions. 
This quarrel is of major importance in the plot, for it directly concerns the 
thesis of Lessing’s play. Other significant similarities are in the reduction of 
the conventional fop to a servant and in type and technique (see PMLA, xvu, 
811-12). I might add that the plot of The Conscious Lovers becomes a trans- 
verse love motif if one merely makes Myrtle originally betrothed to Indiana. 

In crediting Lessing with the invention of the problem play (p. 207), Doctor 
Vail overlooks that The Conscious Lovers is also a problem play; as Steele 
emphasizes in his Preface, the drama treats the problem of duelling. (Even 
The Beaux Stratagem is in a sense a problem play; though a note of flippancy 
is introduced through the flirtation of Mrs. Sullen with Archer, the minor plot 
otherwise deals seriously with the divorce problem.) 


The State College of Washington PauL P. Kies 


Milton’s Debt to Greek Tragedy in Samson Agonistes, by William Riley 
Parker. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. Pp. xvi+260. 


The basie portions of this study of Samson Agonistes are sound and in- 
formative. Its preliminary interpretation of the play should set at rest all 
those objections to the paucity of action alleged by those who fail to see that 
the significant action is mental, that the key to the action is in the lines 


Laboring thy mind 
More than the working day thy hands. 


Just as sound is the conclusion of the study. Possibly one’s only objection 
to the author’s general treatment would be to his tendency to see precedent 
in mere coincidence. Several times he himself waives his evidence as only a 
happen-so; but data showing that the Prologue is unusually long, that only 
eight Greek plays allow more space to the Chorus than does Samson Agonistes, 
or that Creon enters the Oedipus Coloneus four lines earlier than Samson in 
Milton’s play simply distract the reader from the many precedents that are 
of real consequence. In view of the ending of the Biblical story, moreover, 
it seems unwarranted to declare: ‘‘ Beyond cavil, therefore, we may call the 
. fact of Samson’s death a ‘debt’ to Sophocles’? (p. 152). To offset this slight 
i objection we would mention for praise the keen analysis of the plot and the 
discussions of the play’s pervasive Sophoclean irony and the Kommos as three 
of the many topics that make this study of great value to the reader of Milton. 
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